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Anniversary Address 


By Sir Cyrizt Fox, Ph.D., F.B.A., President 
[Delivered 23rd April 1945] 


Ir is, at such a time as this, a matter for pride that the Society of 
Antiquaries, since it is named ‘of London’, is directly associated with 
the City which has suffered, and steadfastly withstood, the utmost 
that the malice and skill of our enemy could contrive against it 
during five and a half years. It is likewise a matter for pride that the 
Society’s arms bear the Cross of the patron Saint of England so that, 
with complete propriety, and in accordance with our charter, we hold 
our Anniversary Meeting on St. George’s Day. In this annus mira- 
bilis, this year of Victory, we feel profound thankfulness for deliverance 
from the peril of national death which would have been our fate in 
defeat, and profound appreciation of the wisdom, steadfastness, and 
courage with which, under our Prime Minister, our national affairs 
have been carried on in Cabinet, in Parliament, and in battle by air, sea, 
and land. 

An impressive succession of Anniversary Addresses is printed in 
the Proceedings of the Society Snd the Antiquaries Fournal. A brief 
examination of these, demanded by my inexperience, shows that the 
occasion has been mainly used for a review of the position and activities 
of the Society, and for comment on matters germane to the interests of 
Fellows. The former function is particularly useful at the present 
juncture, when the Council has much business, post-war problems 
loom large, and ‘reconstruction’ is the keyword. 

Procedure. No modification in the arrangements hitherto in force 
for carrying on the business and the activities of the Society has been 
found necessary in this sixth year of the war, and our Rooms have 
received no further damage. 

Papers Read. The monthly afternoon meetings during the past and 
present Sessions have been well attended; most of the papers read 
reflected the impact of war on our archaeological and antiquarian 
interests. An account of the-Early Iron Age objects recovered from 
I 
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the peaty margin of an Anglesey lake brought to the fore the problem 
recurrent when such finds are reported, of the social and religious 
significance which is to be attached to prehistoric deposits in rivers, 
lakes, bogs, and marshes. Mr. O’Neil described the policy of the 
Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works in con- 
nexion with historic buildings damaged by enemy action, while Mr. 
John Summerson in his paper on the Inns of Court dealt with one such 
site and illustrated it from the files of the National Buildings Record. A 
number of short papers by Fellows and others provided abundant 
interest at the other meetings. 

Exhibits. A much appreciated effort made last year by the Secretary 
to encourage the provision of exhibits by Fellows at Meetings for the 
Ballot has been followed up during the past and present sessions, 
These ranged from an iron slave chain found in a Roman villa, a Roman 
gold finger-ring and a brooch, through Medieval finds from various 
sites including that of the medieval town of Stonar, to an ecclesiastical 
order of the fifteenth century enjoining a bell, book, and candle curse. 
Such exhibits give pleasure to other Fellows and provide subjects for 
informal discussion. 

Past President. The conferring of a knighthood on our Past Presi- 
dent was received with the greatest satisfaction by the Society, and 
especially by those who were closely associated with him in the adminis- 
tration; they can tell how wisely he guided the Society’s affairs in a 
period of unexampled difficulty, and we all know with what courage he 
faced and conquered a serious illness during his Presidency, carrying 
out the duties of the office, despite such disability, almost without a 
break. We hope that Sir Alfred Clapham may be persuaded in future 
to follow the advice given by Sir John Falstaff to the Lord Chief Justice, 
and have, for our sake as well as his own, ‘a reverend care’ of his health. 

Vice-Presidency. The filling of a Vice-Presidential vacancy last year 
should, I think, be mentioned to-day, since it creates a precedent. It 
will be generally agreed that the decision made in 1920 to admit 
women to Fellowship has proved wise and statesmanlike. Women 
have made important contributions at our meetings and to our publica- 
tions; as Fellows they have maintained the reputation and extended the 
influence of our Society. Vice-Presidents must be chosen from the 
Council, and I feel sure that the appointment of Miss M. V. Taylor as 
a Vice-President will have been widely approved. No one of our 
women Fellows has worked harder in the cause of archaeology, or with 
greater success. 

The late Mr. H. S. Kingsford. The retirement of Mr. H. S. Kingsford 
from the Assistant-Secretaryship was appropriately and eloquently 
referred to by Sir Alfred at the last Anniversary, and the respect and 
affection in which he was held had been shown by the number of sub- 
scribers to his testimonial. Mr. Kingsford died in November of last 
year; he had been extremely ill for many months, and his passing was 
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not unexpected; but the snapping of the link with one who had so 
faithfully served the Society came as a shock to all of us. 

Publications. The difficulties attending the production of the 
Society’s serial and other publications do not decrease; the issue there- 
fore in October last of a new volume of Archaeologia, and in December 
of the long-awaited Report of the Research Committee on the Tombs 
and Moon Temple of Hureidha, Hadhramaut, by our Fellow Miss 
Caton Thompson, deserves mention here. Moreover, in January there 
appeared Occasional Paper No. 1, the beginning of a new venture 
deliberately undertaken as a compensation at a time when our ournal 
had been severely reduced in size. In the first paper Mr. Bernard 
Rackham, printing a lecture that had very much interested some of our 
Fellows, took as his subject ‘Vases or the Status of Pottery in Europe’; 
and, dealing both with aesthetics and ethics, illustrated the history of 
taste from an antiquarian standpoint. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to use this new vehicle for a variety of brief essays needing no 
illustrations, and in particular for the publication of material connected 
with the important matter of our Society’s own history. Occasional 
Paper No. 2, containing biographical notes on the Presidents of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is already in your hands. 

As for the Antiquaries Fournal: a change in format will come into 
operation in 1946. It has long been evident that the adequate illustra- 
tion of excavation and other papers requiring large-scale plans de- 
mands a more spacious page than the existing format provides, and 
that other contributions will be benefited thereby. The new Journal 
page, then, will be one inch wider than the present; the height will be 
the same, and the appearance on the shelves therefore unchanged. 
The modification will enable papers to be allocated to Archaeologia or 
the Yournal without reference to ancillary factors, such as the size of the 
illustrations required. It should be added that there is no intention 
thereby to diminish the prestige of Archaeologia—now 175 years old, 
which for many years has allowed learned contributions the scope and 
opportunities of a large and handsome format, and which offers an 
example which has been recently (1930) followed by Acta Archaeo- 
lgica, the joint production of Scandinavian countries. 

Council. Fellows of the Society will be aware that the Charter and 
the Statutes provide for the retirement of ten members of the Council 
annually. This means that the services of only four members out of 
thirteen (excluding the Officers) can be retained for a second year, a 
severe impairment of the continuity of the Council’s work, involving 
moreover an inadequate introduction to the business of the Society for 
many Fellows desiring to be of service. Postponing consideration of 
long-term policy in this matter, the Council has invoked the war-time 
powers available under the Chartered Bodies (Emergency Powers) 
Acts, 1939 and 1941, to reduce the number of members whose term of 
office expired to-day to eight. 
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Reconstruction. Through its Reconstruction and other Committees 
the Council has continued its preparations to meet the changed con- 
ditions which the post-war years will bring. The most urgent matter 
has been the Librarianship; that the Society needs a full-time official 
has long been agreed, and it is a cause of satisfaction that our librarian- 
designate will be able to take up his duties in advance of the return of 
our manuscripts, collections, and books, and so, controlling their rein- 
statement and rearrangement, will obtain concrete experience of the 
range and character of the Library. 

Finance. Finance has necessarily been in the forefront of the Coun- 
cil’s business. Since costs are rising, the sums required for publications, 
for books, and for the staff organization will increase. The Treasurer 
in his annual statement has summarized the Society’s resources and 
endowments, and has pointed out how much benefit to the Society 
would accrue if all Fellows would enter into a Deed of Covenant in 
respect of their subscriptions; the ordinary annual income thus derived 
would be increased by return of Income Tax (at the present rate of 
10s. in the £) equivalent to a sum of approximately £2,000, and this 
without any cost to the individual Fellows. The response to his appeal 
has been gratifying: 270 Fellows have already signed the deed, but we 
hope that this number will be materially increased. 

Status of the Fellowship. A crucial matter, the status of the Fellow- 
ship, has been discussed in the light of changes brought about mainly 
in the lifetime of the present generation. Most if not all of our methods 
of archaeological or antiquarian research have been revised and tech- 
nically improved, and the question naturally arose whether the quali- 
fications required for Fellowship reflect fairly the present position of 
our studies, as known to all full-time workers. In this connexion it has 
been urged that the Society’s interests are, and always have been, 
much wider than will allow of exact definition or controlled standards 
for the Fellowship, its Rooms being rightly a meeting place for men 
and women interested in all humane studies. The Council has revised 
the ‘Certificate of Candidate for election’ and directs the attention of 
Fellows supporting a given candidate to the relevant clause of the 
Society’s Charter of 1751: 


And by how much any Persons shall be more Excelling in the Knowledge 
of the Antiquities and History of this and other Nations by how much the 
more they are desirous to promote the Honour Business and Emoluments of 
this Society . . . by so much the more fit and worthy shall such Persons be 
judged of being elected and admitted into the said Society. 


The importance of the general knowledge column in the Certificate 
is stressed as a means by which Fellows familiar with the work 
and qualifications of a candidate can give support no less weighty 
than that indicated by signature in the column reserved for personal 
knowledge. 
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Burlington House. There has been discussion in the press bearing 
on the future of Burlington House; the Scientific Societies housed here 
with us need more room. The Society was represented on a Deputation 
bearing on this matter to the Deputy Prime Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Minister of Works, led by the Royal 
Society. Steps already taken moreover ensure that in any changes that 
mx be decided on, the Society’s interests in Burlington House will not 
be forgotten. 

Council for British Archaeology. | turn now to wider issues. My pre- 
decessor in this Chair described the establishment of the Council for 
British Archaeology, its aims, composition, and organization. The 
wisdom with which he guided its early deliberations has frequently 
been apparent to me, and was recognized by the C.B.A. when he laid 
down his office. As his successor I am desired to say how appreciative 
the C.B.A. is of the financial help in its formative stage given by the 
Society, and of the time, the goodwill, and the experience placed at its 
disposal by the Society’s Officers and the Assistant-Secretary. 

Roman London. The most urgent interest of the C.B.A. has been to 
create public interest in, and to assist, national and local societies and 
the Ministry of Works to secure the investigation of our bombed 
cities and towns of ancient foundation prior to reconstruction; recog- 
nizing the unique position of our Society in relation to London, the 
C.B.A. asked that it should here take the initiative. The Council readily 
agreed, and a representative deputation headed by the Director was 
received by the Lord Mayor in July 1944. Sondages to determine the 
Roman London levels, and the character of the remains at various points 
in the cleared area, preliminary to a report on the archaeological work 
needed, have been arranged for in so far as City property is concerned, 
and a token grant has been authorized from the research fund to 
enable the work to be undertaken as soon as labour is available. On 
the publication of the volume Reconstruction in the City of London, the 
Society’s congratulations were proffered to the Lord Mayor on the 
‘lively sense of the long history and traditions embedded in the City’s 
physical and commercial structure’ shown in the volume, and on the 
admirable proposals for the preservation of visible antiquities. 

Art and Monuments in Europe. The problem of the safeguarding of 
structural and portable antiquities in war-ravaged countries—Mediter- 
ranean lands in which Great Britain had considerable responsibilities— 
which last year seemed so intractable, has, thanks in great measure to 
the creation by the War Office of an organization under the direction 
of Sir Leonard’ Woolley, been mastered. Losses, even preventible 
losses, will in liberated countries occur in the wake of the armies, but 
the presence on the spot of an expert staff, British and American, 
whose work has from time to time been recorded in official bulletins, 
relieves to some extent our anxieties, and shows the world that the 
Western Allies are alive to their responsibilities for the preservation in 
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countries invaded by Germany, as far as conditions permit, of records, 
works of art, and monuments. It is gratifying to note that six Fellows 
are members of the Committee set up by the Government to advise on 
the preservation of works of art in enemy hands. 

Military considerations apart, the destruction of German towns and 
cities now in process must be viewed with concern, as diminishing 
irreparably the historic content of Europe with the consequent loss to 
humane studies. 

Wear-time Reparation and Excavation in Britain. We have been 
faced with cognate problems in our own country. On the one hand 
buildings damaged by enemy action have had to be made weatherproof; 
on the other, the needs of the Services and of war industry for large 
acreages of open land have involved the destruction of earthworks, 
barrows, and other antiquities. The war nears its end, and these phases 
of violent destruction and of expansion are wellnigh past: we can then 
give thanks where thanks are due, to the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Works which, as our Fellow Mr. O’Neil has 
told us, has safeguarded (and may now repair) damaged historic build- 
ings; and, with the never-to-be-sufficiently-commended co-operation 
of the Admiralty and the War and Air Ministries, has ensured that, 
subject to the physical limitations imposed by the temporary scarcity 
of expert field archaeologists and of labourers, no visible antiquities 
in the prospective path of a bull-dozer should be eliminated without 
examination. I think I can truthfully say that in the country I am most 
concerned with—Wales—no ancient structure of importance has, in 
the past six years, been destroyed by the action direct or indirect of 
a Service Department without careful examination and record having 
been made possible; on balance indeed we may have gained, for the 
knowledge of our past history has been increased beyond expectation 
by these activities. I have little doubt that a similar verdict can and will 
be given in respect of English and Scottish antiquities. 

Short-term Archaeological Research in Britain. What then of the 
future? I feel hopeful that the necessary record of the early history of 
our bombed cities will be obtained before rebuilding. I have already 
spoken of London: important preliminary work has been done on 
local initiative at Canterbury; at Exeter and Dover committees for 
excavation have been formed, and it is understood that at Chester 
valuable and much-appreciated co-operation has been offered by the 
City Council. 

We have reasonable hope that co-ordination between the Ancient 
Monuments Department and authorities national and local concerned 
with urgent post-war housing schemes will safeguard antiquities and 
historic buildings on sites now being surveyed and planned; the 
Council of British Archaeology is alive to the importance of the 
matter and its Regional Committees, representing local Archaeological 
Societies and other bodies, may be trusted to provide local support 
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for any departmental action that may be necessary. Superficially, 
then, we are prepared. But I question whether our minds are prepared 
for the probable effects on us archaeologists as individuals. Intensive 
work will be carried out not only on bombed cities and housing sites 
but also on the improvement of communications and on engineering 
works of the greatest magnitude in the five years or so after the war. 
Many sites ‘passed’ as lacking visible antiquities will doubtless yield 
an unexpected harvest of finds. Of such a one I have myself had per- 
sonal experience. All such sites must be studied carefully, if their 
record is to be preserved and the full harvest reaped. We are a small 
body of men and women for such an anticipated succession of urgent 
demands, and I doubt if during those years any of us who have training 
in field work and are still active will have any leisure to follow our 
individual bent in research. There is good reason, however, to expect 
that a considerable number of new helpers will be attracted into this 
important work. Many of these will be young men and women from 
the Services, in contact with archaeological research and its techniques 
for the first time. I hope that our Fellowship, recognizing the responsi- 
bilities attaching to its resources, influence, and prestige, will do what 
it can to give practical encouragement to such entrants, with a view to 
maintaining their interest in archaeological science after the crisis has 
passed. In this connexion I feel there is another thing we must do, 
and that is in speech and writing to encourage and sustain our Civil 
Servant archaeologists. They are proud to be the servants of the 
archaeological world, not its masters; they should be helped to obtain 
the additional recruitment, the facilities and powers they need for the 
performance of duties which have, to more than one of them during 
the war years, been a wellnigh overwhelming burden, and which are 
likely to increase rather than to diminish. 

Long-term Archaeological Projects. Though possibly five years long, 
the policies I have discussed must be regarded as of short-term 
character: what of long-term projects in post-war Britain? The 
National Buildings Record organized by our Fellow Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey will we trust be maintained, as it has been initiated, on the 
secure foundations of scholarship and adequate finance. That the 
long-term needs of archaeology will be met is not so certain. Like 
other folk, archaeologists have taken counsel together; and our 
thoughts and aspirations were expressed at a representative Conference 
on the Future of Archaeology organized by our Fellow Miss Kenyon 
and held at the Institute of Archaeology in Regents Park in the 
summer of 1943. Its proceedings were printed as Occasional Paper 
No. 5 of the Institute;! I make no apology for mentioning this publica- 
tion here, for I suspect that its contents are known to few of our 
Fellows save those who took part in the conference. 


' A Report of the Conference on the Future of Archaeology. University of London 
Institute of Archaeology, Occasional Paper No. 5 (1943). 
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The range covered by its hundred pages of close-set print is wide 
both geographically and in subject-matter: to what aspects shall | 
particularly draw your attention? I shall take the liberty (such as I find 
many of my predecessors on these occasions have done) and say a few 
words about those that interest me most. 

National Archaeological Register. In the first place we ought to in- 
crease the availability of our heritage of archaeological material. Ifa 
National Buildings Record, why not a National Archaeological Regis- 
ter? The damage to, and destruction of, museums in the course of the 
present war has brought home to our minds the risk of loss of finds 
made in the past, on which much of the structure of pre-history, and 
of our early history in respect of which written records are scanty, are 
based. We realize not only the danger of destruction which faced 
these but the incompleteness of our study of them. We have, moreover, 
to remember that this vast accumulation must be considered not as 
a static but as a dynamic problem; it is an ever-increasing body of 
material. We need, it is suggested, a National Card Index the creation 
of which will demand and require a group of full-time workers as well 
as the friendly help of national and local museums, national and local 
societies, and private collectors. This Card Index, arranged topogra- 
phically and categorically, should aim at being a /ive register, in which 
transfers from one owner to another, losses, and publication when and 
where occurring will be noted. It should cover portable antiquities 
down to the Norman Conquest, if not to the end of the medieval period. 

The services which would be rendered to our science by such a 
register are the record and preservation of knowledge and the facilita- 
tion of research. Faced with an object of interest, how many weary 
weeks have we not spent, individually, going through the whole of the 
literature for parallels, writing to our friends and to museums for in- 
formation as to whether they know of such? The time taken by scholars 
in Britain on these jobs during the years between the wars would have 
gone far to produce what we want—a record of a// finds accessible to 
all interested persons. The need for it has been seen by many, and 
much valuable and highly appreciated work has been done in respect 
of certain periods and classes by our Fellows Mr. Harold Peake and 
Miss L. F. Chitty. But they recognize, as we all do, that such work 
needs and demands a permanent organization adequately financed. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Antiquities. Arising out of these considera- 
tions, there is the question of publication. One of the most necessary 
jobs after the war is the publication of fully illustrated catalogues of 
certain outstanding categories of antiquities. These should be pre- 
pared by the best scholar available in each case, but however good the 
commentary the value of the work will be largely independent of it. 
The importance of each production would be that it is a complete picture 
of the material available for the study of that particular phase of art or 
craftwork. Romano-British sculpture and pre-Conquest stone carv- 
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ings, recently referred to by Mr. Ian Richmond and our Secretary 
respectively, are eminently worthy of such treatment; but some among 
us would regard, as of even higher value as a primary effort in such 
publication, a photographic record, with numerous coloured plates and 
measured drawings, of every art object of the Early Iron Age found in 
this country. In the second century B.c. (or thereabouts) Britain first 
emerged on the stage of the world as a breeding-ground of creative 
artists; the complexity and subtlety of their designs associated as these 
are with high technical skill awaken far more interest in this twentieth 
century than in the nineteenth when most of the finest examples were 
found and described. The reason is obvious: their abstract forms, 
plastic and linear, represent a rejection of the naturalism and balance of 
the classical tradition, and reveal an outlook intellectually akin to that 
of many creative groups in Europe and America to-day. 

Such State-sponsored records as those we envisage are of inter- 
national value; as the Scandinavian countries, followed by Eire, re- 
alized, they raise the cultural status of the producing country in the 
minds of educated people of all nations. 

The Publication of Excavation Reports. There are other problems of 
publication, of course. Our Society has done its utmost to ensure the 
adequate presentation of important excavation reports, as have other 
societies, in accordance with their means. But the printing of records 
still in typescript of field work done during the war, and of those which 
may be anticipated from excavation in our bomb-damaged cities will, 
as Sir Alfred Clapham has warned us, be beyond the resources either 
of societies or individuals. Most of such investigations have been and 
will probably continue to be carried out under Government auspices or 
with Government help, and it is reasonable to hold that in each case the 
active interest of the State should continue until the report is published. 

Education and Archaeology. The State is the body corporate of citi- 
zens, and in archaeological, as in other matters, it is difficult for 
Government to be in advance of public opinion. It is increasingly 
important then that the public should be made aware of the value of 
the contribution of the archaeologist and antiquary to our cultural 
heritage. Perhaps one of our former Director’s greatest contributions 
to the public appreciation of our science was in making a great field 
excavation news, and the site a place of popular resort. Another way, 
the effect of which should be more permanent, is through the schools. 
There is much evidence in the Report of the Conference—confirmed 
by recent experience of many Fellows—of the interest now taken by 
teachers whether in State or private schools in archaeology as a method 
of recovering, studying, and re-creating the past, and of understanding 
those interactions between man and his environment by which cul- 
tures and civilizations are bred. Such an increase of appreciation is a 
good end in itself, and it creates a situation favourable to the progress 
of our studies. 
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One need of the schools is a series of well-written and up-to-date 
syntheses of our knowledge. Despite war-time restrictions three such 
works by Fellows of the Society (Professor Gordon Childe, Dr. 
Grahame Clark, and Mr. and Mrs. Hawkes)! have recently appeared, 
illustrating the progress of Man from the earliest times in Europe 
and the Near East, and in Britain. To produce for the ordinary reader 
a record accurate and competent, and at the same time interesting and 
readable is difficult. Difficult as it is, to bend high scholarship to this 
vital task has long been a tradition in historical studies, with far- 
reaching results; educated English men and women to-day are histori- 
cally minded, and this promotes a stable and informed public opinion 
in a warring world. That this tradition should be adopted and its field 
consequently extended by archaeologists was on all grounds to be 
desired, and more such books as those referred to would be welcomed. 

Selective and Comprehensive Excavation. The Conference yielded 
valuable indications of the trend of opinion in respect of field technique; 
the advantages of trial or selective, and total or comprehensive excava- 
tion being discussed by several speakers. In this country, sites totally 
excavated, other than barrows, are remarkably few; and no one dis- 
sented from the view most fully set out by our Fellow Mr. Christopher 
Hawkes, that unless total excavation were undertaken of one site at 
least of any type or group of monuments in which selective excavation 
was being actively carried on, grave risk of error in interpretation of 
results and incompleteness of the resultant synthesis must follow. 
Pronouncements on policy in out-door research have not in the past 
been altogether happy, but here is a principle to which no one can take 
exception. Create, and then maintain, a balance between selective and 
comprehensive excavation. Create it (after the war) in sucha promising 
field of study as the Iron Age hill-forts; maintain it in all, so that as our 
techniques—in particular the services rendered by the subsidiary 
sciences—develop and extend the exactitude of correlation between the 
partial and the complete may continue. The Society, in allotting grants 
from its research fund, might then do well in the future to be particu- 
larly favourable to schemes of total excavation, as it was in the case of 
Silchester. 

Conclusion. 1 conclude on another note struck at the conference; 
archaeology ends yesterday; and the yesterdays move on through time. 
Never was the range of interest of our Society more extensive; never 
were its prospects of promoting cultural advancement in its own field 
of study brighter. Archaeology, I venture to think, stands where the 
science of Geology stood a century ago; on the threshold of wide- 
spread public appreciation. 

™'V. Gordon Childe, What happened in History, Pelican Books A 108, 1942; Grahame 


Clark, Prehistoric England, Batsford, 1940; J. and C. Hawkes, Prehistoric Britain, Pelican 
Books, A 115, 1943. 
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A Celtic Bird-brooch from Red Hill, near Long 
Eaton, Notts. 


By C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., and Pau Jacosstuat, Hon. F.S.A. 


I 


Tue bronze brooch illustrated from photographs on pl. x1 (and 
here also from drawings by Mr. F. Cottrill),! was found a number of 
years ago by Mr. T. W. Armitage of Trent Lock, Long Eaton, on the 
high ground known as Red Hill, above the steep right bank of the 
river Soar just south of its confluence with the Trent in southern 
Nottinghamshire, between the villages of Thrumpton and Ratcliffe- 

upon- -Soar and on the west side of the main L.M.S. railway line from 
Leicester to Nottingham, Long Eaton, and Derby. The site is habitu- 
ally arable land, and Mr. Armitage has collected a number of antiqui- 
ties from its surface, including besides this brooch several Roman coins 
and Romano-British bronze brooches along with some amount of 
mainly Romano-British pottery, to which, in the winter of 1943, he 
drew the attention of the Society. In subsequent correspondence he 
readily gave permission for the publication here of this unusual brooch, 
which he had himself recognized as a Celtic product of the pre-Roman 
Iron Age; and in lending it to the present writers for the purpose, he 
allowed it also to be cleaned and examined at Oxford, under Mr. 
Jacobsthal’s direction, by Mr. V. R. Rickard in the laboratory of the 
Ashmolean Museum. The photographs were taken in the studio of 
the same museum. It will be seen that the brooch possesses sockets for 
the mounting of embellishments now lost, which were without doubt 
originally of coral; Mr. Armitage restored something of its original 
appearance by placing in these ground and polished settings of a suit- 
able stone. The brooch had also lost its pin, but he was able to record 
that this had been of iron, since a portion of its end was found by him 
rusted in the catch, and the remains of an iron attachment likewise 
rusted in the cylindrical tube provided for it in what in an ordinary 
brooch would be called the head, but in this must be called the tail; for 
the brooch has the form of a bird, with the catch for the pin in its head, 
and this attachment where its tail should be. Mr. Armitage thus re- 
stored it with an iron swivel-attachment here, and therewith a pin of 
iron wire, but recorded his impression of the original arrangement in a 
sketch (for which see below). The brooch is now illustrated cleaned 
and with the restored features by his permission removed; and the 
writers have to thank Mr. Armitage for his helpfulness in this matter 
and throughout the investigation. 

' Kindly lent by him on behalf of Leicester Museum. Mr. Cottrill sees, and has here 


drawn, as many as four pellets on the tail-cylinder of the brooch. Mr. Jacobsthal (and I) 
saw only two, one on either side of the middle (p. 120). 
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Mr. Jacobsthal shows below that the brooch is a work of Celtic art 
in Britain in the earliest phase of its development and divergence from 
the La Teéne traditions of the Continent, near the middle of the third 
century B.c. Mr. Armitage’s other finds from the Red Hill site do not 
attest any certain continuity between this period and that of the 











The Red Hill bird-brooch: four views drawn by Mr. F. Cottrill. (2). 


Romano-British occupation of it to which the bulk of them must be 
ascribed, beginning apparently well within the first and lasting well 
into the fourth century a.p. Nor is it possible to speak confidently of 
any structural remains. The pottery finds, however, include several 
pieces of the pre-Roman Iron Age; and some of these may represent 
the local culture of the period of the brooch,! when over much of the 


™ On five Iron Age sherds, all picked up by Mr. Armitage in the same field as the brooch, 
and lately presented by him to Leicester Museum, I have had the benefit of Mr. F. Cottrill’s 
opinion. Three of them are of carinated jars or bowls with finger-tip ornament. The fourth, 
of smoother ware, is from a small pot with a low, obliquely-slashed cordon in the neck/ 
shoulder angle. The first three, anyhow, seem to be Iron Age A ware of a period at least as 
early as the brooch. They differ widely from the ‘devolved A’ pottery, represented here by 
the fifth sherd only, which is abundant on Leicestershire sites (e.g. Breedon-on-the-Hill) 
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Lowland zone of Britain the established peoples of Iron Age A culture 
sustained the impact of fresh Celtic invaders bringing the elements of 
an Iron Age B culture, most notably the art of which this brooch is an 


early example. C. F.C. HH. 


II! 


Pl. x1, figs. 1-4, show the fibula seen from front, back, top, and bot- 
tom in its present state; fig. 5 repeats Mr. Armitage’s sketch mentioned 
above, which is useful, as will be seen, for the understanding of the 
placing and reconstruction of the pin. The fibula is of bronze, cast 
solid; it is 3:1 cm. long, 1-4 cm. broad, and 1-2 cm. high. The bronze 
is badly corroded; its surface is brownish and greenish, and bears 
traces of rust and verdigris. 

The brooch has the shape of a bird, with no feet and no tail. The 
bow of the brooch, which has the form of a spherical cap, is the bird’s 
body. On its surface, in relief, two slender wings: that on the front 
side (fig. 1) is not only the better preserved but is carried out with 
greater Care; it reaches with its tip the lower edge of the cap; its inner 
side is bordered by a row of punched dots. There are other traces of 
decoration, but corrosion makes their interpretation difficult. Atashort 
distance from the bottom edge, on both sides but better visible on the 
otherwise worse-corroded back (fig. 2), a row of small pellets. Mr. 
Hawkes observes between the wing and the lower edge of the cap, 
dimly discernible on the front side, and still more dimly on the back, 
triangular ‘feathers’, pointing downwards from the wings, cast in very 
low relief. 

The bird has one eye only, the left; the place of the right eye is 
occupied by the pin-catch of the brooch. The eye is engraved on the 
bird’s head where it begins to curve over to form the root of the pin- 
catch. The pupil is a circular hollow; the iris is executed only for about 
a third of a full circle and forms a crescent-shaped groove: the crescent 
is open towards the bird’s tail. It is unlikely that there was inlay in the 
eye: its size and manner of rendering exclude coral,? and the use of 
enamel at the time when the brooch was made is out of the question. 


in association with ‘bee-hive’ rotary querns, and probably with other indications of a 
relatively late pre-Roman date. Mr. Armitage states that he picked up the brooch and 
these Iron Age sherds at points on the ploughed surface which he judges te have been not 
more than about 30 yards apart, and between about 100 and 150 yards south of the old 
gypsum mine situated at the summit known as Red Nob. He adds that much of the 
Romano-British material comes from this same area, whereas in the eastern half of the field 
there has been little of it. 

' My thanks are due to Professor J. D. Beazley and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes who kindly 
tead and improved my manuscript. 

2 Early Celtic bird’s-head fibulae with coral eyes: Jacobsthal, Ear/y Celtic Art (I quote 
itas ECA), nos. 289, 291-3, 300; pls. 153-5. A human eye with an enamelled iris is in the 
fibula from Parsberg, ECA, no. 316, pls. 159-60, but this is one of the most elaborate and 
costly of Early Celtic fibulae. 
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The beak is set slightly askew from the longitudinal axis of the bird, 
a deviation which is not perceptible when you look at the fibula from 
the right or the left side. The curving end of the beak is spoon-shaped: 
there is a crescent-shaped notch (certainly ancient) across its tip. The 
beak is not exactly that of any definite species of bird.? 

There is a circular socket of 0-4-0: 5 cm. diameter on either side of 
the breast. These sockets are set aslant, so that their vertical axes con- 
verge towards the under side of the brooch. As seen in figs. 1 and 2, 
the sockets are not level. The socket on the front side is a little the 
deeper, and carried out more carefully. Both sockets are set off from 
the breast, or from what remains of it, with a narrow raised rim. The 
wall of the sockets is almost vertical. The front-side socket has in the 
middle of its bottom a cast projection, irregularly circular; near this, 
and also on the bottom of the other socket, are spots of verdigris and 
rust, possibly due to the point of an iron pin fixing the inlay which 
these sockets certainly have contained. Analogy puts it beyond ques- 
tion, as will shortly be seen, that this inlay was of coral. Certain traces 
in both sockets may be those of a lathe used for turning them after 
casting, but this is doubtful. 

The cap-shaped bow of the fibula is cast hollow (fig. 4); it measures 
in diameter 0-9 cm. lengthways and 1-2 cm. across; the circular outline 
of the hollow is flattened opposite both the head- and tail-piece. To- 
wards the edges of the hollow the body grows thinner; in its centre an 
irregularly shaped cast stump, ending in a circular surface with a tiny 
hole in the middle; near the base of the stump, verdigris. This whole 
hollow is in fact a large socket, similar to those on the breast but larger, 
for an inlay of what must, here as there, have been coral. 

At the tail-end the brooch ceases to represent a bird: the tail-piece 
has the form not of a bird’s tail, but simply of a cylinder, vertically set, 
to hold the attachment for the pin; its top and bottom surfaces slant 
away, somewhat concavely, from its junction with the body, making 
the wall of the cylinder slightly shorter on the side opposite to this. 
On the outside of the cylinder, just above its lower edge, at a short 
distance from the middle to right and left, a small pellet, each similar 
to those on the sides of the body, but enclosed within a small engraved 
circle, The inside of the cylinder is a tube, the lower end of which is 
set back by a ledge or offset running internally round it, to forma 
broader cavity; and this indicates with little doubt that at the lower end 
the cylinder was closed by an inlay of coral, made fast against the ledge. 
The main portion of the tube, opening to the upper end of the cylinder, 
evidently held the pin-attachment. For the attachment we can only 
rely on the sketch (fig. 5) drawn by Mr. Armitage to illustrate his 
statement that before he removed the iron rust which he found in it 
‘there was an iron swivel located in the tail’; in this sketch he marks 
‘iron corrosion’ on the top of the cylinder and within, and draws the 

1 ECA, pp. 30 and 128. 
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‘swivel’ inferred by him from what he found in the tube. His subse- 

uent reconstruction of the fibula involved the reboring of the tube, 
so that its original state cannot be established exactly. In any case, 
however, the pin must have been fixed in the tube; and most probably 
it had a coil or spring, for without this it would have lacked elasticity 
and play. Of the pin itself nothing remains; but we have Mr. Armi- 
tage’s statement that he found ‘a part of the pin corroded in the catch’, 
which as described above is situated on the head of the bird, in the 
place of its right eye. 

Finally we have to record Mr. Armitage’s statement that ‘in the 

rocess of cleaning off the corrosion of iron’ from the brooch he saw 

‘small flakes of gold leaf coming away with the iron rust’; from which 
he inferred that the brooch had originally been gilt. I ought perhaps 
to observe that I have never seen gilding in a Celtic bronze.! 

Our brooch is neither a ‘bird’s-head brooch’ (Vogelkopffibel) nor 
does it belong to the type best known from the numerous Roman bird 
fibulae. In the Voge/kopffide/ the bird element is confined to zoomorphic 
interpretation of the reverted foot-finial, which has the shape of a 
bird’s head and neck. The Roman fibulae and their Mediterranean 
forerunners? are birds, complete and in the round, with the spring and 
pin on the under side. In our brooch the bird is stylized: it is ‘seen 
into’ a brooch such as that from Wood Eaton, figs. 6-8; the bird 
features remain on the surface. 

Our fibula is a clever and original creation, a da Aeyopevory. That 
itis Celtic appears most distinctly from two characters: the coral inlay 
attested by the sockets in the breast and beneath the body and tail- 
piece, and the rhythm of the bird’s wings, which resemble a Celtic 
two-petalled lotus (ECA, pl. 274). And the following facts and con- 
siderations establish that it was made in Britain, and in the third 
century B.C. 

Celtic fibulae, as a rule, have their decoration on the top and sides, 
but not underneath, for there they have the pin. In our piece, first, 
the pin is shifted to the upper side, and, secondly, there is decoration 
almost everywhere: in relief and dots, on the bird’s back and flanks; 
corals, on its breast; and on the under side, corals again, one large, one 
small, 

The only country where attempts, hazardous and ephemeral, were 
made to alter the time-proved construction of the fibula is Britain: it 


' There is a similar case: in the bronze beak-flagons from Lorraine in the British Museum 
the gold-speckled surface had first led to the belief that the bronze was gilt: examination in 
the Research Laboratory of the British Museum established that it was not (ECA, p. 200). 

2 The type was invented in seventh-century Italy: Montelius, Le Civilisation primitive 
en Italie, série A, pl. 7, 74 (série B, pl. 79, 2), from the Benacci site at Bologna. It reappears 
in the later centuries B.c. in Spain (P. Paris, L’ Espagne primitive, ii, figs. 343, 3453 pl. 5, 13 
Schulten, Numantia, ii, pl. 51, 6), and then, more widely distributed, in Roman times 
(Altertiimer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, ii, 7, pl. 4; S. Reinach, Saint-Germain, Catalogue 
des bronzes figurés, pp. 302-4). 
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seems to have been a British peculiarity to take an interest in the 
mechanism of these gadgets and to experiment with their construction 
and decoration. 

The most radical innovation was the curved or ‘involuted’ brooch.! 
A more moderate and compromising one was to confine this new curve 
to the pin: it is seen in the Newnham? and Maiden Castle brooches, 
and in that from Wood Eaton‘ (fig. 6). Newnham and Wood Eaton 
also show new methods of attaching the pin; Maiden Castle, like the 
larger of the involuted brooches from Danes’ Graves, Kilham,5 has the 
pin made separately and hinged on a pivot held between a pair of 
projections from the head of the brooch—not actually an innovation, 
but a return to an Early Celtic model, such as the brooch from Ober- 
wittighausen, Baden (ECA, no. 303, pl. 156). 

Of the innovations displayed by our brooch, the placing of decora- 
tion on the under side has, as far as I know, only one analogy, in the 
Newnham brooch. 

The middle part of our fibula, as I have said, has not the usual shape 
of an elongated bow but of a spherical cap. Here, too, it has forerunners 
among Early Celtic fibulae, such as two from the Steinsburg in Saxony 
(Déchelette, Manuel, iii, fig. 269, nos. 1 and 8): these are clearly 
descendants of Late Hallstatt ‘kettledrum’ and related brooches (e.g. 
ibid. nos. 2-4; and fig. 350, nos. I—3). 

I have already drawn the reader’s attention to a similar brooch, that 
from Wood Eaton, (pl. x1, figs. 6-8).© Itis 3-1 cm. long, exactly the 
length of our piece, and the body measures 1-2 cm. across the bottom. 
Save for the pin, it is one whole solid casting. The hemispherical body 
is decorated with three slightly ellipsoid circles in relief (one on the top, 
one on the front, one on the back), and is covered all over with punched 
dots, which make no pattern. Its bottom edge is offset; and, as fig. 8 
shows, the hemisphere is not hollowed but has a flat under surface. 
The foot-plaque is last-shaped; its upper surface is tricked out with an 
engraved line. The pin-catch is notched, a feature not uncommon in 
Swiss fibulae. To make the head of the brooch, the body continues ina 
ring, decorated with two converging lancet leaves in relief; the ring is 

1 Involuted brooches: Sir Arthur Evans, Archaeologia, \xvi, 571; Sir Cyril Fox, Arch. 
Cambr. 1927, 91 ff.; Leeds, Ce/tic Ornament, 49-50. Addenda to Sir Cyril Fox’s list since 
1927: (a) Princess Street, London (Guildhall Museum), Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 1939; 
399, fig. 9 (p. 386): iron. (4) Eastburn, near Driffield, E. R. Yorks. (two: Hull Museum), 
Yorkshire Arch. Fourn. xxxiv, pl. opp. p. 37, fig. 1: both iron, one with inlay. (c) Frilford, 
Berks. (Ashmolean Museum), Oxoziensia, iv, pl. 5 opp. p. 14: bronze. 

2 Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, p. 81, pls. xv, 5; xvill, 2x; Antig. Fourn. 
vi, pp. 176-7, pl. 28, 2; V.C.H. Cambs. i, 294, fig. 26, 6, whence G. Clark, Prehistoric 
England, p. 13. 

3 Fox, Arch. Cambr. 1927, 93, fig. 25, whence Wheeler, Maiden Castle, 257, fig. 82. 

4 V.C.H. Oxfordshire, i, pl. 12, 4. 

5 Archaeologia, |x, pt. 1, 267, fig. 13. 

6 I have to describe the brooch from photographs, which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. E. T. Leeds: I have not seen the original. 
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1-4. The Red Hill bird-brooch (4); 5. in Mr. Armitage’s drawing. 
6-8. Brooch from Wood Eaton (}). 
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pierced by a peg, holding the pin-head, which is a notched loop like 
those of the Newnham brooch and of the slightly earlier Continental 
examples, ECA, no. 323, pl. 163, and Viollier, Les sépultures ... sur 
le plateau suisse, pl. 2, no. 66. The ring and pin-loop are so pegged 
together that the longitudinal axis of the fibula runs almost between 
them. The Wood Eaton brooch is the closest stylistic analogy to ours: 
the general shape, the combination of relief and dots in the decoration 
of the body, the modelling and style of the lancet leaves and of the 
bird’s wings, are all similar. For a broochmaker who had fancy, and 
was a bird-lover, it was an easy job to transform a ‘Wood Eaton’ into 
a ‘Red Hill’. 

Thus the new brooch has found fellows among the British brooches 
already known. And the date of these can be established by comparison 
with continental material. 

The Danes’ Graves fibula cited above has on its bow coral leaves with 
cross-hatchings, which recur in identical form in a coral-incrusted im- 
plement from near Chalons-sur-Marne, ECA, no. 202, C 1, pl. 122, 
which is a work of ‘Waldalgesheim Style’.1. The snail-shell on the foot- 
plaque, on the other hand, belongs to the ‘Plastic Style’, and is also 
seen on the under side of the Newnham brooch: the bronze ring, how- 
ever, from the same Newnham chariot-grave (V.C.H. Cambs. 1, 294, 
fig. 26, a), is decorated in pure ‘Waldalgesheim Style’. 

The ornament on the involuted brooch from Beckley (V.C.H. 
Oxfordshire, i, 260, fig. 17, c),2 a ‘loop flanked by whirligigs’ (ECA, 
p. 93) is one of the stock patterns of the Waldalgesheim Style: com- 
pare ECA, pl. 277, fig. 443. 

The ornament engraved on the bow of the Maiden Castle brooch 
seems to be a dishevelled copy of Swiss La Téne I brooches such as the 
following: one from Minsingen (Viollier, /.c. pl. 3, 98), one from 
Corsier, Lake of Geneva (Deonna, 4u Musée d’art et d'histoire, ii, 46, 


' These terms are explained fully in my ECd: I call ‘Waldalgesheim Style’ a manner 
of decoration found chiefly on the Rhine, on the Marne, and in Switzerland, but not 
entirely missing in the eastern Celtic provinces. The chariot-tomb at Waldalgesheim 
(Hunsriick) and the graves of the Senones at Filottrano (near Ancona) contain Celtic 
objects decorated thus, together with classical works which are datable to the last years of 
the fourth century B.c. The ‘Plastic Style’ is one of the subsequent styles which have their 
centre in Hungary, Bohemia, south-east Germany, and, to a lesser extent, Switzerland. 
Achieftain grave in Bulgaria, which yielded chariot-parts decorated in Plastic Style, can be 
dated on historical grounds shortly after 275 B.c. 

Waldalgesheim Style and Plastic Style are phases based on study of ornament; their 
chronology rests on study of graves containing datable southern objects. The traditional 
subdivisions of the La 'Téne period are chiefly based on typological criteria. A survey of 
Swiss tombs leads to the following equation: Waldalgesheim Style = Viollier, La Téne I, 
late 6 and early c. Plastic Style = Viollier La Téne I c—early II. 

? This is the only correct illustration: the pattern is misinterpreted in the older drawing, 
Archaeologia, \xvi, 571, fig. 2 (whence Arch. Cambr. 1927, 95, fig. 27; Kendrick and 
Hawkes, Arch. in England and Wales 1914-1931, 170, fig. 66; Leeds, Ce/tic Ornament, 
51, fig. 19). 

K 
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fig. 15; Viollier, /.c. on pl. 3, 98), one exported to Alsace (Schaeffer, 
Les tertres funtraires préhistoriques dans la forét d’Haguenau, ii, 78), 
The first of these comes from tomb 49 at Miinsingen, which contained 
the fibula Viollier, pl. 2, 74 (ECA, no. 340, pl. 165), aptly adduced by 
Hawkes, when he published the brooch from Deal, Kent (Antig. Journ, 
XX, 1940, 276, fig. 1). 

Thus the British fibulae discussed will have been made when the 
Waldalgesheim Style was still in existence, but side by side with the 
new Plastic Style; in other words on the verge of La Téne I and I], 
somewhere late in the second quarter of the third century B.c.? 

The Red Hill brooch and its fellow from Wood Eaton cannot com- 
pete with the ornate and costly brooches from Newnham and the 
Danes’ Graves, but they illustrate the conditions and aims of Celtic art 
in Britain in its earliest phase, when ideas and artists from the old 
Celtic lands came across the Channel, and innovation and tradition 
blended. PJ 


™ T should not like with Hawkes to call the Miinsingen brooch ‘typologically slightly 
earlier’: the difference between the Kentish piece and the Swiss seems to me rather of 
quality than of time; British fibulae, with some exceptions, are of lower quality than their 
Swiss or French counterparts or models. 

2 See ECA, pp. 206-8. This date is not refuted by the smaller of the involuted brooches 
from the Danes’ Graves (Archaeologia, |x, 267, fig. 14; Ixvi, 571, fig. 3; British Museum 
Iron Age Guide, fig. 130; Arch. Cambr. 1927, 95, fig. 28; Childe, Prehist. Communities, 
220, fig. 80, 3), where it is deceptive that the cross-hatching on the foot-plaque should recall 
the well-known technique of so roughening a surface for the reception of enamel—a 
practice unknown before the first century B.c. (F. Henry, Préhistoire, ii, 82). Sir Cyril 
Fox, who has kindly discussed the problem with me, suggests that the foot-plaque was 
originally plain, bearing, as it evidently did, a mounting of coral, which its central pin-hole 
now alone attests, and that this mounting perished while the brooch was still in use: the 
cross-hatching was then executed in its stead, as a modest substitute. 
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Types of Megalithic Monuments of the Irish Sea and 
North Channel Coastlands: A Study in Distributions 


By Marcaret Daviss, F.S.A. 


Tue megalithic cult of southern and western Europe appears to 
have been largely seaborne. It was spread in western Britain, too, by 
a people who used the northern sections of the Atlantic route. This 
paper deals with the distributions of different types of megalith in the 
Irish Sea basin and in its northward extension. It describes the burial 
and ceremonial monuments of the lands which front on to a mainly 
land-locked sea. The routeways of the Irish Sea were used to diffuse 
the megalithic cult over a long period, and the better favoured coast- 
lands attracted large colonies of megalith builders (see fig. 1) compar- 
able in size to those of any section of the Atlantic route. The controlling 
geographical features such as tidal currents and their influence on 
routeways; or diffusion in relation to areas of lighter soil, or patches 
of bare rock, or wind-swept coastlands (i.e. the less densely forested 
areas); are of vital importance, and will be discussed elsewhere. 


Devolutionary Sequences of the Primary Megalithic Types 


A detailed discussion of tomb morphology is out of place here but, 
broadly speaking, the main trends of the sequences shown on figs. 2, 3, 
and 4 are from simple, through complex, to simplicity in degeneration 
in the passage graves, and from complex, through multiplicity in 
degeneration, to a final simple type in the gallery graves. Both schemes 
can be traced in the other main European foci, and, while the primary 
and final forms are common to all centres, the intermediate types show 
considerable regional specialization. In no European focus of megalith 
building is this brought out more clearly than in the Irish Sea and 
Scottish provinces. 

The passage-grave diagram (fig. 2) indicates that the simple cor- 
belled round vault of Tirbradden starts a series which shows first the 
addition of one chamber, as at Dowth I, then three chambers (New 
Grange), and finally five separate recesses branch off the main chamber 
(Seefin). The corbelled roof of Dowth is replaced by a capstone in 
the Fair Head chamber, and the loss of the passage and degeneration 
into a polygonal single chamber within a round cairn is shown in 
Mount Druid, Co. Antrim. East Torr, Bryn Celli ddu, and Bryn yr 
hen Bobl demonstrate the devolution of the rectangular corbelled 
chamber through a more irregular chamber with a lengthened passage 
to the final simple form in which the passage is lacking. A distinct and 
probably late chamber occurs in the interior of Ireland at Seskilgreen. 
Here chamber and passage are merged into a horseshoe form which 
narrows gradually towards the entry. There is a closely similar mega- 



















FIG. 1. DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 
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lith at Clover Hill, Co. Sligo. Knockmany? near Seskilgreen in Co. 
Tyrone has its beautifully ornamented stones arranged in a more 
rectangular form and here again the passage isabsent. The ‘end graves’ 
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Fic. 2. Devolution of the Passage Graves of the Irish Sea Coastlands. 1, ‘Tirbradden 
(after Powell); 2, Dowth I (after Powell); 3, New Grange (after Coffey); 4, Seefin (after 
Price); 5, Fair Head (after Evans); 6, Mt. Druid (after Mogey). X, Seskilgreen (after 
Coffey); A, East Torr (after Evans); B, Bryn Celli ddu (after Hemp); C, Bryn er hen 
Bobl (after Stanley). 

Passage Graves 1 to 4 and A are corbelled (a// scales in feet). 


or V-shaped passage graves of Co. Waterford, of which Carriglong’ is 


typical, are quite separate from the series shown in fig. 1 and were 


' G. Coffey, New Grange, 1912, fig. 89, p. 110. 

2 Op. cit., fig. 81, p. 100. 

3-H. G. Leask, P.P.S. v, 1939, p- 249. Excavation produced sherds with cog-impres- 
sion motifs suggesting late Breton Beaker ware. 
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probably the tombs of a community whose strongest links were with 
the Scilly—Cornish and Breton centres. 

The greatest concentration outside Sardinia of gallery graves witha 
crescentic facade is found around the North Channel and the broader 
arms of the sea which converge upon it. In Ireland segmentation is 
usually by sills and jambs; in the Isle of Man, south-west Scotland, 
and the Clyde province it is by transverse slabs only. In Ireland, but 
not outside it, the axis of the facade often lies at an angle with that of the 
gallery. The later cairns of gallery graves with crescentic facades may 
contain in Ireland two galleries placed back-to-back (e.g. Carnanbane 
and Carnagat in Co. Tyrone). There is only one example of this outside 
Ireland, viz. Gretch Veg! in the Isle of Man, and a tremendous cairn 
would be needed to cover these two galleries. 

At the outset, then, we must recognize a distinction between Irish 
and extra-Irish primary types. But their degeneration proceeds along 
similar lines. The line of chambers in both early types becomes 
shorter, the facade flatter, and the chambers are less well formed and 
not corbelled? as they were at Carn Baan in Arran. An Irish variant at 
this stage is introduced at Dunloy, where the back chambers are re- 
placed by a cremation trench reminiscent of several Yorkshire barrows, 
e.g. Howe Hill, and one intervening Westmorland example at Raiset 
Pike, Crosby Garrett.3 In both major units the tendency for the facade 
to be replaced by pairs of portals is apparent as degeneration progresses. 
The gallery grave with overlapping sidestones and reduced forecourt 
is numerically dominant over all other forms of south-west Scottish 
gallery grave, and beyond it in the sequence are only multiple-cham- 
bered long cairns such as Dunan Beag, the Caves of Kilhern, and 
Dunan Mor, where the chambers are in a round cairn. In the final 
stage, Ardenadam is the only example of a single portalled chamber, or 
indeed any type of single chamber extant in south-west Scotland. 
Cairn Holy I, Kirkcudbright, and the Auld Wife’s Grave, Wigtown, 
are more akin to degenerate gallery graves. 

In the Irish Sea province, and more particularly on its western side, 
there are, on the other hand, not only many variants of late gallery graves 
with facades and of multiple-chambered cairns, but several types of 
unsegmented gallery grave. Examples of late forecourt cairns are the 
two galleries in the Carnanbane cairn; White Rocks,‘ in Balix Lower 


1 J. R. Oswald, Vestigia Antiquora, Manx Soc., 1860, v, p.63. Oswald refers to ‘a flat 
terrace of loose stones’ between the two megaliths here, which ‘on being opened was found 
to be made up of two rows of immense flat boulders placed edgeways, four feet apart and 
inclining inwards towards each other so as to form an arch’. 

2 Rough corbelling is a feature of some late gallery graves in the interior of Northern 
Ireland, e.g. the Carnagat example shown on fig. 3. 

3 Excavated by Greenwell. See British Barrows, 1877, no. 228, pp. 510-13. Indicated 
on fig. 6 by a long barrow symbol. 

4 Oliver Davies has drawn attention to the close similarity between this megalith and 
that of Corongianus Coloru in Sardinia. U.F.4., 3rd ser. ii, 1939, p. 165. 
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Fic. 3. Devolution of the Irish Sea Gallery Graves. 
1. Cashtal yn Ard, 1.0.M.; 2, Browndod, Antrim; 3, Ballyalton, Down; 4, Dunloy, 
Antrim; 5, Carnagat, Tyrone; 6, Balix Lower, Tyrone; 7, Pentre Ifan, Pembrokeshire; 
8, Cregganconroe, Tyrone; 9, Kilfeaghan, Down. A, Boviel, Londonderry; B, Moylisha, 
Wicklow; C, Proleek, Louth; D, Knockeen, Waterford; E, Kilmogue, Kilkenny; F, Gauls- 


town, Waterford; G, Four Crosses, Caernarvonshire. 
5 after Wulff; 6 and 8 after O. 


1. after Fleure and Neely; 2, 3, 4, and 9 after Evans; 
Davies; 7 after Grimes. A. after Herring and May; B. after Kinahan; C. after Borlase; 


D, E, and F after Powell; G. after Barnwell. 
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townland, Co. Tyrone; and the single chamber with facade in Pem- 
brokeshire. This series has as its final form the portalled chamber of 
Kilfeaghan which is set in the narrow end of a long cairn. 

The unsegmented graves are later than the primary forecourt cairns 
and can be more readily matched outside Ireland than the segmented 
galleries, as they appear to have been introduced separately and have 
not devolved within the country. They may be U-shaped and yield 
Beakers as at Boviel, or wedge-shaped, or they may recall in their 
morphology the Breton unsegmented galleries as does Moylisha. In 
south-east Ireland the final stages of gallery-grave devolution are pro- 
bably represented by single chambers with reduced forecourt and tall 
portals which partly support one of two capstones. These latter are 
reduced to one, and in the final stages there is only a small forecourt. 
The majority of the Irish single chambers are portalled. In Ll¥n and 
Pembrokeshire portalled chambers appear to be in the minority among 
the many badly mutilated single chambers. Four Crosses is an example 
of one method of replacing both portals and forecourt whilst still 
maintaining the importance of the front of the chamber, which occurs 
on the east side of the Irish Sea. Daniel has named this the Zennor 
type. The Cornish chamber still has its portals, though these are 
aligned with their long axes parallel to the front of the chamber. 


Distribution according to Type 


Fig. 5 shows the distribution of all types of passage grave and of 
primary gallery graves. It is possible to differentiate, among the passage 
graves, between primary forms as represented by the simple corbelled 
chambers and those with cruciform or more elaborately recessed 
chambers which are secondary. Eastern Co. Waterford with its 
Scilly-Breton end-graves has a quite distinct and compact grouping 
which does not influence other areas around the Irish Sea. Co. Tyrone 
has two late ornamented horseshoe-shaped passage graves of which 
Seskilgreen has been mentioned as indicating degeneration into the 
polygonal ‘dolmen’. Unfortunately in Ireland too much attention has 
been focused until the last decade on the magnificent passage graves 
of Co. Meath, and too little on those of the Wicklow Hills or north- 
east Ireland, where much destruction has occurred, so that the form of 
only a portion of the Irish passage graves can be differentiated. 

The most striking features of fig. 5 are the sparsity of passage graves 
on the east side of the Irish Sea and their absence from those parts of 
Scotland included in this study. The few which exist in Anglesey, and 
the single-chambered passage grave which used to form the Calder- 
stones at Liverpool,! can be dated from periods later than those of the 


1 ‘These stones were set up in their present position early in the nineteenth century. They 
had previously been enclosed within a cairn near by, and the stones are reported to have been 
set up edgewise and roofed by larger slabs. They are of local red sandstone and have spiral 
and cup-and-ring markings. 
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Fic. 4. Devolution of the South-West Scottish Gallery Graves. 1, Carn Baan, Arran; 
2, Cairn Holy II, Kirkcudbright; 3, Mid Gleniron I, Wigtown; 4, Giants’ Graves, 
Whiting Bay, Arran; 5, Sannox, Arran; 6, Auchoish, Crinan; 7, Dunan Beag, Arran; 
8, Caves of Kilhern, Wigtown; 9, Ardenadam, Holy Loch; 10, Dunan Mor, Arran. 


2, 3, and 8 after R.C.A.M., Kirkcudbright and Wigtown; 6, after Craw; 
after Bryce. 
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primary forms of Ireland, and their morphology seems to imply settle- 
ment from there. The single-chambered gallery graves of the eastern 
side of the Irish Sea are not corbelled, and Barclodiad y Gawres,' the 
cruciform chamber in Anglesey, though ruined, looks degenerate. The 
Manx site at Ballaterson Cronk? is doubtful and certainly degenerate. 

The Irish passage graves crown mountain tops and headlands, or, 
where they are relatively low lying, as at New Grange, they are set on 
rocky knolls. The early simple corbelled vaults lie on mountain tops 
or on hill summits by the sea, which is visible from all the early sites. 
They are found in the north-east of Co. Wicklow, north of Dundalk 
Harbour, and in the north-east of Co. Antrim. In all these areas there 
are large unexcavated round cairns which may cover passage graves, 
and in others are exposed single chambers which have lost their roofs, 
At Waringston, above the navigable Lagan and overlooking Lough 
Neagh, there was an outlying ‘small round vault’ which contained a 
‘dolmen symbol’,3 as do the early passage graves of Fontenay-le- 
Marmion, in Calvados. Cruciform chambers, and those with more 
elaborately arranged recesses such as Seefin in the north of Co. Wick- 
low, and some of the Loughcrew chambers, are found farther inland. 
There was a southern’ hill-top outlier of the cruciform type at Derry- 
nahinch in Co. Kilkenny.* No cruciform passage graves are to be found 
in Northern Ireland. It would seem that here the early colonies were 
unable to maintain themselves in face of a strong influx of gallery-grave 
builders, or that they left the north-east of Co. Antrim and went north- 
wards past Scottish areas held by the gallery-grave builders to passage- 
grave centres at the termini of the Great Glen or in Orkney. The Slieve 
Gullion and Carlingford passage-grave builders appear to have left the 
early sites, possibly for the main sanctuaries of their cult in Co. Meath, 
but some may have remained and retained contact with small groups 
on the Co. Dublin coast. Recently several ornamented stones’ have 
been found in the north-west of Co. Louth between the New Grange 
and Carlingford groups of passage graves whose ornament they bear. 
In some cases they may be the remains of passage graves. Of the graves 
which survive in the mountains around Carlingford Lough we have 
insufficient knowledge to clarify the situation north of the passage- 
grave province proper. Northern Ireland may provide many more 
examples of passage graves. A recent survey® of Antrim alone has 
revealed several high, round, hill-top cairns which may cover this type 
of megalith. 

™R.C.A.M., Anglesey, 1937, P- 97- 

2 §.N. Harrison, Proc. J.0.M.N.H. &% Ant. Soc. New Ser. i, pp. 184 and 469. This 
was a chamber 24 ft. in diameter which incorporated rock-cut elements. 

3 G. Boate, Natural History of Ireland (Molyneux’s ed.), 1775, p. 199. 

4 J.G.A. Prim, 7.R.8.4.J. i, 1849-51, pp. 17 ff. 

5 H. G. Tempest, C.L.4.F. viii, 1933, pp. 72 ff. and pp. 387-9. 

6 Unpublished information kindly placed at the author’s disposal by Mr. Edward 
Watson of the Queen’s University, Belfast. 
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The distribution of gallery graves (figs. 5 and 6) shows that north- 
east Ireland and the Clyde province are dominant and stand out above 
minor concentrations such as those of the east of the Isle of Man, of the 
north-east of Co. Wicklow, and of Ardudwy (these Merionethshire 
examples are not true gallery graves). The outstanding nucleus of the 
gallery-grave builders is the North Channel and that part of the northern 
Irish Sea basin into which it expands. Here we see a people carried 
northwards by an impetus which took them beyond regions where the 
passage-grave peoples were beginning to settle. Everywhere south of 
the Isle of Man—Carlingford line the gallery graves are late. Apart 
from those regions where all types of megalith are poorly represented, 
gallery graves are uncommon in Cumbria, Anglesey, Wales (outside 
Denbighshire, Ardudwy, and Gower, which appear to have been 
colonized from the Severn—Cotswold province), and in Ireland south 
of Carlingford. They are scarce in the passage-grave province which 
includes Co. Meath and southern Co. Dublin, and are not represented 
among the mixed megalithic types of the chain which reaches south- 
westward from it along the morainic belt towards the Co. Waterford 
concentration of end-graves. 

The importance of the North Channel and of the most northerly 
parts of the Irish Sea basin is re-emphasized on fig. 5. The four! 
gallery graves which exhibit crescentic facades but which lie out- 
side these regions are all later than some of the developed gallery 
graves. Ballynamona? in Co. Waterford and the Bridestones? in 
Cheshire have short galleries with two chambers, while at Pentre Ifan‘ 
in Pembrokeshire the facade curves on to a single chamber, and at Garn 
Turne5 in the same county the single chamber has a funnel-shaped 
forecourt like the Balix Lower facade. Cairns with one crescent have 
not been morphologically subdivided on fig. 5 because detailed evidence 
is lacking for some interior sites in Northern Ireland. As has been 
stated above, the Manx-—Scottish galleries with a crescentic facade all 
have simple slab-segmentation as distinct from the Irish sills and jambs, 
and in this connexion one may note that the Manx sites are not on the 
coast from which Ireland is visible, and that the Scottish forecourt 
cairns are generally more remote from the main Irish ‘horned cairn’ 
concentrations than are later gallery graves in south-west Scotland, 
the Clyde province, and Kintyre. The impetus which carried the 
early gallery-grave builders so far north in the Irish Sea basin 
seems also to have carried them a fair distance inland from their main 
entries. 


1 Possibly five if Trefignath on Holyhead Island had one. See W. F. Grimes, P.P.8. 
ii, 1936, p- I19. 
2 T. G. E. Powell, 7.R.S8.4.J. xviii, 1938, pp. 260 ff. 
3 Margaret Dunlop, Trazs. L. & C. Ant. Soc. liii, 1939, pp. 14-31. 
4 W. F. Grimes, P.P.S. ii, 1936, p. 122 (with plan). 
5 Op. cit., pp. 122-3. 
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In the Dundalk—Carlingford area there are three late forecourt 
tombs near the shores of Carlingford Lough and three more north of 
the Dundalk Harbour entry. The only one which is exposed in the 
latter group shows deviations from the primary type. The primary 
forecourt cairns are a short distance inland. Well into the interior in 
Co. Tyrone, on the other hand, there are many late hybrids and devia- 
tions from the original form. They show such features of degeneration 
as a flattening of the crescentic fagade, a decrease in height of its com- 
ponent stones, a duplication of the chamber walls, the replacement of 
the gallery by a circular chamber, and the inclusion in the cairn of 
separate galleries, some with separate facades. There are two primary 
forecourt cairns, one in the north and the other in the south of Co. 
Tyrone, from which these degenerates may be derived. 

The primary forecourt tombs were superseded by segmented 
galleries which lacked a facade. It is probable that unsegmented galler- 
ies with antechambers, or those which are in the form of a wedge are, 
when they are on or near the coast, roughly contemporary with the 
segmented galleries. The unsegmented forms and their grave goods 
are probably derived from Brittany, and the few galleries of the southern 
Irish Sea basin are of this type, with the exception of Ballynamona 
Lower and the tombs under the Welsh long cairns. These latter are 
most closely related to the Cotswold long cairns. This is true of the 
form of the cairns and of the single chambers and transeptal galleries 
which they enclose. The distribution of both long-oval cairns and of 
transeptal gallery graves is closely related to that of axes of Graig 
Lwyd stone, and their presence on the Welsh coast and in the Conway 
valley seems to indicate a reflex of the southward diffusion by traders 
of this igneous rock and the polished axes derived from it! (see fig. 7). 
The unsegmented galleries are not limited to the southern Irish Sea 
basin. They are fairly widely scattered throughout the gallery-grave 
province of Northern Ireland, though they are not found outside 
Ireland in the northern basin apart from a doubtful Manx site.2, Only 
the east-central Antrim group appears to be early; some unsegmented 
galleries in the interior of Northern Ireland have Beaker and food- 
vessel, but no pre-Beaker pottery.3 

The largest group of segmented galleries which show uniformity of 
character are those of Arran and Bute. There are outliers of practically 
identical type in Kintyre and Islay. The gallery-grave people of the 
Clyde province appear to have long exercised a control over their 
territory and styles of tomb building which is not equalled even in the 
exclusive passage-grave province of east central Ireland. Macalister 


' A possibility first noted for the Conway valley by Piggott. See P.P.S.i, 1935, p. 125. 

2 Liaght ny Foawr, Kew. See E. L. Barnwell, 4rch. Camé. xi, 1865, p. 422. 

3 E.g. Giant’s Grave, Kilhoyle, Co. Londonderry; see I. J. Herring and A. McL. May, 
P.B.N.H.P.S. 2nd ser. i, 1937-8, pp. 34-48; and Loughash Giant’s Grave, Co. Tyrone; 
see Oliver Davies, U.F.4. 3rd ser. li, 1939, p- 254. 
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has recently found in the latter area a small segmented gallery grave 
set against the ornamented peristalith of Knowth.! There are also in 
this passage-grave preserve the wedge-shaped gallery, Calliagh Birra’s 
House,” and one of uncertain type at Cornaville3 on the north-west 
border of Co. Meath. The earliest simple segmented galleries of 
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Northern Ireland are near the early gallery-graves with crescentic 
facades, viz. around the Dundalk—Carlingford entries, around Down- 
patrick, and in the north-east of Co. Antrim. In the interior of Co. 
Londonderry and Tyrone the types vary and are mainly late. The seg- 
mented galleries of south-west Scotland are quite distinct from those 
of the Clyde province. In the former area there are only three doubtful 
small galleries in long cairns, viz. the Auld Wife’s Grave,+ Wigtown; 


1 Information supplied by Dr. E. E. Evans. 

2 Figured by G. du Noyer in F.R.8.4./. x, 1864-8. 
3 J. H. Moore, F.R.8.4.J. xxi, p. 487. 

4R.C.A.M., Wigtown No. 46, p. 26. 
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Ariecleoch! on the southern boundary of Ayrshire; and Cairn Holy [2 
in Kirkcudbright, and these to-day have the appearance of single 
chambers. The other galleries found there are in round cairns, and the 
remaining long cairns are of late date and each covers from one to five 
single chambers and is less elongated than the cairns which cover true 
galleries. The ‘Solway type’ of long cairn is exceptional.3 

Single chambers, built at a time when the megalith building popula- 
tion as such had probably reached its height, and representing the final 
forms of both gallery and passage grave, are naturally the most widely 
diffused and most numerous group. Fig. 8 shows them to be most 
frequent outside the regions controlled by either the primary passage- 
or gallery-grave builders, or, in Cumbria, the later stone-circle builders, 
They are not, however, lacking in any of these regions with the excep- 
tions of Cumbria, south-west Scotland (assuming that the three mega- 
liths cited above are the remains of galleries), and the gallery-grave 
province of the Isle of Man. That is, single chambers are most un- 
common north-east of a line connecting the Great Orme with Torr 
Head. Single chambers are relatively common in the interior of 
Northern Ireland, where the dominant megalithic form is the late 
gallery grave. Taken together these facts suggest that while single 
chambers gradually replaced the more elaborate monuments in some 
primary centres, the population may have grown and felt the need to 
expand from them to lands such as the Welsh peninsulas. It is possible 
that to these areas, where there had previously been little or no megalith 
building, late groups may have come northward from the western 
shores of the continent, notably from such areas as Catalonia and the 
French causses where, at this date, increasing aridity would be inimical 
to agriculture. 

The earliest rectangular single chambers appear to be those which 
are portalled and which have reduced forecourts within portal stones. 
These are followed by simpler portalled chambers such as type F on 
fig. 3. The term ‘Dublin type’ is used for those chambers, more often 
rectangular than polygonal, which have an abnormally massive cap- 
stone poised on fairly squat supports. Among single chambers these 
tours de force can hardly be the work of degenerate groups. ‘Earthfast’ 
single chambers are those which incorporate a rock hollow as the lower 
part of the chamber. The shape of their chambers varies, and though 
they are probably late in date, it is obvious that in the area where they 


1 J. Smith, Prehistoric Man in Ayrshire, 1895, p. 224. 

2R.C.A.M., Kirkcudbright, No. 288, p. 159. 

3 The ‘Solway type’ of long cairn is found well inland, at heights varying from 500 to 
1,000 ft. These cairns are greatly elongated and have round or oval enclosures within 
the body of the cairn. Windy Edge, Dumfriesshire, is 248 ft. long and consists of 2 cairns. 
The western one encloses an unsegmented gallery and three round chambers. A fifth 
example, the Currick, Shelton Pike, near Bewcastle, has recently been noticed. This lies 
near the border, due east of the Windy Ridge cairn. See K. S. Hodgson, Trans. C. & W. 
A. & A. Soc. n.s., xliii, 1943, pp. 168-70. 
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are best represented, viz. eastern Anglesey, the presence of relatively 
soft Carboniferous limestone has induced groups of people who built 
quite different styles of chambers to design them partly in solid rock, 
They include, for example, Lligwy', a polygonal dolmen, and Pant y 
Saer,? a rectangular chamber with a curious dry-walled forecourt which 
suggests, together with the pottery and the round cairn, that its 
builders had contacts with passage-grave peoples living further south 
in Anglesey. 

Fig. 8 shows that the portalled single chambers with or without a 
reduced forecourt (and often preserving all or part of a long cairn) are 
usually relatively near to the gallery graves shown on figs. 5 and 6, 
Thus they are found around the coasts of Northern Ireland, around the 
Sperrins, and in south-east Ireland, the only centre of the special 
double-capstoned portalled chamber. Mongey3 has recently worked 
out a devolutionary sequence for the portal dolmens of south-east 
Ireland whereby the more finished forms have well-matched portals 
and sidestones, and two capstones of which the lower one seals the 
chamber. The upper capstone slopes backwards from the portals and 
emphasizes their height. Degeneration is shown as this type loses the 
upper capstone, as the portals disappear, and as the side walls and the 
septal stone between the portals lose height. The final form may thus 
become a ‘tripod dolmen’ in which the three supports may be the 
remnants of the portals and endstone. The south-east Irish tripod 
forms, of which Ballindud* in Co. Waterford is an example, are much 
more squat than the fine tripod dolmens of Co. Louth and Co. Down, 
although these, with their great capstones, may be the results of a com- 
parable devolution. They are found in areas where portalled single 
chambers are well represented. Isolated rectangular chambers with 
portals occur on the periphery of the Clyde gallery-grave province, in 
the Conway valley, in the coastlands overlooking Tremadoc Bay, and 
in Gower. In these last two regions supplementary sites are provided 
by the series of chambers in the remains of long-oval cairns. Unfortu- 
nately, in both Llyn and Pembrokeshire, too many chambers are known 
to have been destroyed, or are too badly mutilated for their form to be 
determined. 

The polygonal single chambers, which represent the final stage in the 
passage-grave sequence, are very rarely portalled, as there was no high 
facade in the passage-grave sequence to be thus symbolized. While 
fine examples of single chambers are included among them, there is 
less variation than is found among rectangular single chambers. This 
may be due to conservatism which repelled outside influences and 
caused passage-grave building in the Irish Sea area to be expressed in 


1 H.N. Baynes, Arch. Camb. 6th ser. ix, 1909, pp. 217-231. 
2 C. W. Phillips, 4rch. Camb. \xxxviii, 1933, pp. 185-228. 

3 L. Mongey, ¥. Waterford Spel. Soc. i, 1941, pp. 1-32. 

4 O’Curry, Ord. Sur. Letters Co. Waterford. xv, G. 17, p. 2. 
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relatively few forms. It can hardly be because the pure passage-grave 
people died out at a comparatively early date and because their tradi- 
tion of tomb building was entirely lost. If this were so one would 
expect at least a part of Co. Meath to have been colonized by later in- 
comers. The single chamber is represented here only by the remains of 
Rathkenny. This is ruined, but one of its sets of ornament is a passage- 
grave motif,! and it may therefore have been a polygonal chamber or 
it may be all that survives of a much larger and earlier monument. 
Polygonal single chambers occur in Pembrokeshire which, as has been 
stated previously, attracted many differing groups at a late date. The 
polygonal chamber also occurs near the passage graves of the north- 
east of Co. Antrim and east of the Waringston passage grave in Co. 
Down. There is one polygonal chamber in Co. Tyrone and one in 
Co. Londonderry which cannot be related to a local passage grave. 
Letterbrat? in Co. Tyrone is a circular chamber 10 feet across and 
appears to be one of the aberrants which are common in that county. 
In addition to Letterbrat, Shantavny Irish,3 Carnagat,+ and Windy 
Hill are circular enclosures in Co. Tyrone which are no doubt inter- 
mediate in date between Seskilgreen and Knockmany and the polygonal 
dolmens. The polygonal chamber in Co. Londonderry is on Caugh 
Hill, Templemoyle.5 

The confusing situation which arises from the fact that primary 
passage graves with a rectangular chamber may have devolved either 
through cruciform, or directly into single, chambers, can be only 
partly clarified. When single rectangular chambers occur in a region 
where passage graves with rectangular chambers are dominant it is 
reasonable to link the rectangular single chambers with them. Even 
when they actually adjoin passage graves and are distant from gallery 
graves, this is not always a safe assumption because degenerate single 
chambers may be very late in date. Probably Anglesey is the only 
region where one could class the rectangular chambers with any cer- 
tainty as representing the end of a passage-grave sequence. Here the 
passage graves have rectangular or cruciform chambers and are pro- 
bably not primary sites. 

There are very few instances where the distribution of any type of 
single chamber is carried outside areas where there is evidence of 
earlier occupation by the builders of primary or developed gallery and 
passage graves. Even in Pembrokeshire, where single chambers 
greatly overshadow other types, there are two forecourt cairns and a 
wedge-shaped gallery grave, Bedd yr Afanc.® A few examples of pene- 


1H. G. Tempest, C.L.4.F. ix, 1939, pp- 253-6. 

2 Oliver Davies, Prelim. Survey Anc. Mons. N. Ireland, 1940, p. 218. 

3 Shantavny Irish, which is near Seskilgreen, is described by Davies, op. cit., p. 247. 
4 Oliver Davies, U.F.4. 3rd ser. i, 1938, p. 217. 

5 A. McL. May, Prelim. Survey Anc. Mon. N. Ireland, 1940, p. 203. 

© W. F. Grimes, P.P.S. ii, 1936, p. 130. 
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tration by single-chamber builders occur near the landward boundaries 
of the region discussed here. A short-distance colonization of this type 
is seen in the south of Co. Kilkenny. The most isolated single chambers 
found in interior locations are in Wales. They are the ruined one at 
Branas Uchaf! at the eastern end of the Bala Cleft, a well-known Bronze 
Age routeway, and that discovered recently at Gelli Farm,? Llanfair- 
ar-y-Bryn, in the upper Towy valley. The latter has an oval cairn and 
unexcavated long barrows lie to the north and south of it in the basin 
of the same river. 

The penetration of megalith builders into the interior is most clearly 
shown on fig. 9. This map includes large and smaller circles of free 
standing stones, henge monuments, and cairn peristaliths in which the 
bounding stones are megalithic and may be free-standing. In Ireland 
circles of free standing stones are never found in areas of primary 
settlement. They occur among the late megaliths around the Sperrin 
axis and along the great moraine which formed a highway on the west 
side of the Wicklow Mountains. Circles of free standing stones are 
lacking in the Isle of Man and in Anglesey. There are a few small 
circles in the Clyde province, but many more in south-west Scotland, 
Here a special type with a central monolith (or a line of three within 
the great stone circle of Torhouskie) is found near the Galloway coast. 
In eastern Dumfriesshire there are six circles ; one, the Twelve Apostles,3 
is of very large size. These may be a northward continuation of the 
larger group of great stone circles found to the south of the Solway 
Firth in Cumbria. Late in the story of megalith building Cumbria 
appears to have been colonized via the Stainmore Gap, and the circles 
of free standing stones and henge monuments bear witness to contacts 
with the Lowland Zone of England. They are all at relatively low 
altitudes and are peripheral to the Lake District Dome. It is probable 
that a search for an environment similar to that of much of the country 
found in the Lowland Zone resulted in the placing of megaliths on 
limestones and gravel spreads. Because the plain around the west of 
the Cumbrian Fells is narrow, and because it does not appear to have 
been previously settled by megalith builders, circles of free-standing 
stones are found here, but not elsewhere in the Irish Sea basin, on the 
coastal plain. Ballynoe+ in coastal Co. Down has a peripheral great stone 
circle which may have been built by people influenced from Cumbria, 
but it contains a sepulchral long cairn, and is not comparable with the 
stone circles of the west coast of Cumberland. 

In central Wales the circles of free-standing stones are quite distinct 
in type and location from the comparatively low-lying sites of the re- 
mainder of the Irish Sea basin. They are at high altitudes and may be 


1 R.C.A.M., Merionethshire, 1921, p. 84. 

2 W. F. Grimes, Arch. Camb. xcv, 1940, pp. 80-1. 

3 Near Dumfries, R.C.A.M., Dumfriesshire, 1920, no. 284, p. 106. 

4 E. E. Evans and M. Gaffikin, Prelim. Survey Anc. Mon. N. Ireland, pp. 120-1. 
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associated with alignments of standing stones. Only in two Welsh 
centres which were of special significance for a long period do they 
appear to be related to previously colonized regions. These are the 
Penmaenmawr circle behind the Graig Lwyd axe factory, and the 
circles on the southern slopes of the Preseli Hills. In this latter area a 
henge monument, Meini Gwyr,! was built beside a focus of ancient 
trackways near to the outcrops of bluestone employed in the building 
of Stonehenge. 

The Cumbrian henge monuments south of Penrith are finer speci- 
mens of their class and are at the northern end of a line of stone circles, 
The henge technique has been brought there by stronger groups of 
colonists from the Lowland Zone, and the contacts have not been mainl 
by traders as in the case of Preseli. Cultural transfer from the Lowland 
to the Highland Zone is further emphasized by the non-lithic site of 
Bleasdale? in Lancashire. The Aire Gap may have been used here. 

In Ireland stone circles which enclose a burial structure are, with the 
important exception of Ballynoe, in the same regions as the circles, 
which were probably ceremonial. It would appear that these megalithic 
cairn circles show the effect of the megalith builders’ mode of construc- 
tion on the incoming Bronze Age peoples. These hybrid monuments, 
which are the last in the megalithic sequence, are naturally placed 
among the earlier megaliths which inspired their builders. They are 
found, not only near the great stone circles of Cumbria and along the 
valleys leading to them from Yorkshire, but in the Isle of Man and in 
Anglesey. Here there are no true stone circles but many earlier 
megaliths. The two Merionethshire sites are the Carneddau Hengwm 
circles. Here again contacts through the Bala Cleft are suggested, and 
old records indicate that there were formerly other sepulchral circles 
in addition to Tyfos,*the single example still extant along that routeway. 
When larger numbers of round cairns are excavated in central Wales 
it may become possible to add more sepulchral sites with megalithic 
peristaliths in the area now shown as one in which alignments and 
circles of free standing stones are the characteristic megaliths. 

The above general survey indicates that around the coastlands of the 
Irish Sea and North Channel there were certain sharply differentiated 
regions of primary settlement which were the nuclei of units which used 
the surrounding seas throughout the megalithic period, and that there 
were equally distinct secondary foci of megalith builders which might 
have derived their population and ideas from the Irish Sea routes, or, late 
in the story of megalith building, by cultural transference from the Low- 
land Zone of England to the coastal lowlands of the Irish Sea province. 


™ See fig. 14 in R.C.A.M., Pembrokeshire, which is taken from the MS. of Edward 
Lhuyd, dated 1693. 

2 W. J. Varley, Antig. Fourn. xviii, 1938, pp. 154-71. 

3 T. Pennant, Tours in Wales, vol. ii, 1883 ed., p. 199. 

4*R.C.A.M., Merionethshire, 1921, p. 84. 
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Obituary Notice 


Ormonve Mappock Datrton, 1866-1945 


Tue death of Ormonde Dalton at Holford, Somerset, has removed a figure 
familiar to our older Fellows, and a once active and distinguished contributor to 
our proceedings and studies. 

Dalton was born in 1866, and educated at Harrow, and New College, Oxford, 
taking a First in Classical Mods. and Lit.Hum. 

His entry into the service of the British Museum in 1895 was preceded by 
some years of travel both on the Continent and in the Far East and America. He 
began his Museum career as Assistant, under Sir Wollaston Franks, in the De- 
partment of British and Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography. 

His earlier years were devoted to Ethnography, and he was joint-author of the 
official monograph on the Benin antiquities and collaborated in the Handbook to 
the Ethnographical Collections. In 1896 and 1897 he was Honorary Secretary 
of the Anthropological Institute, and served on its Council for many years. 

Later he turned to the studies with which he made his name, East Christian 
archaeology, and he took charge also of the medieval and later collections. He 
was author of the Catalogue (1901) and also the Guide to the Early Christian and 
Byzantine Antiquities, the Catalogues of Ivories, 1909, Finger Rings, 1912, 
and Engraved Gems, 1915, the Guide to the medieval and later collections, and 
a monograph on the Royal Gold Cup. He also wrote the two editions of the 
Catalogue of the Oxus Treasure, 1905 and 1926 respectively. For the Fitzwilliam 
Museum he wrote the Catalogue of the Maclean Bequest, 1912. 

His two major contributions to Byzantine studies were Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology, 1911, where all branches of the subject except architecture are ex- 
haustively treated and profusely illustrated, and East Christian Art, 1925, in 
which he includes architecture, taking account of recent theories, especially those 
of Strzygowski, which he accepts with reserve. 

To the study of the early Church in the West he contributed translations of the 
Letters of Sidonius Apollinaris and the History of the Franks by Gregory of Tours, 
accompanied by scholarly introductions and commentaries, throwing much light 
on conditions in fifth-century Gaul. On his retirement in 1927 he gave up active 
archaeological work. 

His numerous separate papers, many contributed to our Society, can only be 
mentioned generally. All were of some importance and some were of great 
importance. His style was lucid and dignified, but owing to a characteristic 
stiffness and constraint it did not altogether make for easy reading. 

For part of the first World War he was engaged in Government work. On the 
retirement from the Museum of Sir Hercules Read in 1921, he became Keeper 
of the new Department of British and Medieval Antiquities. 

He was elected a Fellow of our Society in 1899, and served on the Council four 
times between 1904 and 1922. He was ever ready to give valuable service to the 
Society, for which he had a profound respect and affection, but his unconquerable 
diffidence and, as he called it, agoraphobia, made him fight shy of high office. 

In 1922 he was elected a Fellow of the British Academy, to which he contri- 
buted a paper on the Brescia astrolabe and a memoir of Sir Hercules Read. 

In character Dalton was modest and reserved to a degree, with a shyness which, 
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as his friends knew, was a source of unhappiness to himself, and which even made 
him seem formidable to some. But his colleagues and more intimate friends knew 
that behind any barriers there lay a geniality, accompanied by a lively sense of 
humour and a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, and a kindliness of disposition 
not less marked than his elevation and distinction of mind. A.B. T ; 
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Notes 


A Levallois Flake in Babraham Park, Cambs.—Mtr. M. C. Burkitt, F.S.A., 
contributes the following: —In August 1944 I took my battalion of Army Cadets 
to a brigade camp held in Babraham Park, some half-dozen miles to the south of 
Cambridge, just over the Gog Magog hills. While sitting in a small clump of 
trees about 16 yards to the south of the northern drive not far from the gate 
into the main road my hand lighted on a small levallois flake. Whether this object 
was actually z# situ in the area now occupied by the small clump of trees or whether 
it was derived from gravels used in making the nearby drive hardly matters much 
since small gravel pits do exist in the park and doubtless any gravel used for making 
the drives, etc., came from these local sources of supply. The park slopes 


A Levallois flake from Babraham Park, Cambs. (4) 


gently down to a little stream (called the Granta in Bartholomew’s map) which 
joins the Essex Cam at Great Shelford. The description of the object is as follows: 


Material: dark-coloured flint. 

State of preservation: somewhat rolled; thick, dark-ochreous, glossy patina. 

Primary flaking: object is a flake, the upper surface showing a number of 
irregular flake scars, the under surface being the main flake surface struck 
off from a multifaceted prepared striking platform at right angles to the main 
flake surface. A bulb and large bulbar scar are present as well as rings, 
though the latter are largely masked by the patina. 

Secondary flaking: a very little edge trimming occurs up part of one side, but 
as it is mostly unpatinated it is probably of recent origin, the result of 
modern accidents. 

Age and date: object is a levallois flake, probably a fairly late one. But the 
exact age remains to be determined on geological grounds. 


I know of no such find from anywhere else in this neighbourhood. 


A Lance-point of Upper Palaeolithic type from Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorkshire.— 
Dr. J. Witrrip Jackson, F.S.A., sends the following:—Some years ago, during 
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researches in the Victoria Cave, Settle, a local worker, Mr. J. Simpson, made a most 
important discovery of a lance-point of Upper Palaeolithic type. This wassubmitted 
to me soon after its discovery, but circumstances prevented it being recorded. It 
constitutes an interesting addition to our knowledge of early man in the north of 
England. The lance-point is of reindeer-antler and was found in a part of the cave 
not explored previously. It was in three pieces which fitted together accurately, and 
occurred below a bed of stalagmite. The point is slightly curved and measures 
221 mm. in length, the greatest diameters being 10 mm. and 13 mm. One end 
tapers to a point and the other to a single-bevelled base. The bevel is 55 mm. long, 
hollowed slightly along its length as if scooped out by a round-nosed flint scraper, 
and is situated upon the broad concave side, which, for the greater part of its length, 
is ornamented with three indistinct and fine wavy lines, making a saw-tooth or dog- 
tooth design. The convex side is deeply grooved from near the base to the tip of the 
other end. Both the narrow sides are smooth. The whole surface shows traces of 
carbonic acid weathering (pl. x11, a). 

The new find confirms a suggestion made in 1922 by the Abbé Breuil (P.S./. 
Scot. VIII, 5th Ser., p. 276, fig. g) that two fossilized rods (one with a double bevel) 
of reindeer antler, also from Victoria Cave, were probably Magdalenian. ‘These 
were among the old cave material housed at that time in the Giggleswick School 
Museum and now in the Museum of the Settle Naturalist and Antiquarian Society. 
Unfortunately there is no information as to their position in the cave. It would 
appear from the classification of Magdalenian lance-points adopted by the Abbé 
Breuil that Mr. Simpson’s example is not one of the most advanced in type. The 
point is now in the hands of Mr. Tot Lord, of Settle. 

It is of interest to note that a portion of a thin cylindrical rod of reindeer antler 
was found by Mr. W. K. Mattinson, of Austwick, in Kinsey Cave, on Giggleswick 
Scars, in 1931. This measures about 85 mm. in length: it is broken at both ends 
and in section is oblong with rounded corners. Three of its sides have been smoothed. 
It was described and figured by the finder and myself in The Naturalist, January 


1932, p. 8, fig. 13. 


The Holly Seal_—Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., contributes the following:—The 
Holly seal, owned by our Fellow Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, is an early and 
fine example of the small private seal cut in steel and one which can be dated with 
some precision (pl. x11, a). 

The revolving body has three faces, which are held in position by a spring con- 
cealed in the shaft of the handle; one bears the crest of Holly, @ sea lion sejant, 
another an oval shield with the arms of Holly, or on a chev. sa. three unicorns’ heads 
erased arg. and the third Holly impaling Richars, or two bars gu. on each as many 
fleurs-de-lys arg. 

The wife of the original owner of the seal is commemorated by a stone in St. 
Margaret’s church, King’s Lynn, which bears the Holly coat and the following 
inscription: ‘Here lieth Alice the wife of Benjamin Holly, Gent. and Daughter of 
Mr John Richars of Terrington with four of their children. She died Novemb. 17. 
1714 aged 27 years.’ They were married in 1708. 

The seal is therefore not likely to have been made after 1714 and certainly not 
before 1708. The framing of the Holly coat has much in common with that on the 
seal of Richard Langford, Archdeacon of Merioneth, illustrated in Archaeologia 
Cambrensis, 1919, p. 200; this is dated 1717. 

The tinctures are not indicated by the engraver. 
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Pirate XII 








a. A lance-point of Upper Palaeolithic type from Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorkshire. (3) 





4. Fragment of a Norman pitcher from Dover. 


(2) 








Pirate XIII 
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a. The Holly Seal. (1) 





4. Escutcheon of a Pagan Saxon hanging-bowl from 
Willoughton, Lincs. (2) 
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These arms are attributed to Holly of Lynn in the Visitation of Norfolk of 1664 
(Harl. Soc. 1933) and to Holl of Norwich, etc., in that of 1563, etc. (Har/. Soc. 
1891). The crest in the first place is given as a sea lion natant or, guttée de sang, 
whereas Holl has a /ion-dragon sejant ... guttée de sang. ‘The beast on the seal does 
not conform strictly with either description; it is more like Holl, but there is no 
indication of the spots of blood. 

The family of Richars of Frenge appears in the earlier visitations but not in that 
of 1664, although another family of Richers, with different arms, is recorded in 
both. References to various members of the familes of ‘Holle or Holley’ and ‘Richars 
or Riches’ will be found in Walter Rye’s Norfolk Families. 

I am indebted to Mr. Bradfer-Lawrence for lending me the seal and giving me 
the reference to Alice Holly’s memorial and marriage. 

Seals made of steel were rare until the middle of the eighteenth century, although 
one in the Wallace Collection bears the arms of Catherine de Medici, and was 
probably made before 1559. Another, the Privy Seal of Oliver Cromwell as Pro- 
tector, is in the Ashmolean; this was engraved by Thomas Simon. They were, 
however, coming into more frequent use by the end of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Francis Buckley, in a pamphlet privately printed in 1932, Fob Seals in the 
Seventeenth Century, has provided dated evidence of the existence of various types 
of seals from contemporary notices of loss in the London Gazette. ‘The earliest 
example cited of a steel triangle of the Holly type is in 1680, ‘A very fine wrought 
Steel seal, having 3 sides’; five years earlier is the first mention of an ordinary seal in 
steel, “Three seals, one all in steel having the arms of Boothe’; while in 1678 there 
is one with two faces, ‘A steel turning seal with a name, etc., the other side with the 
crest etc.” 

The late Sir Christopher Baynes had a steel seal, of which an impression survives 
on a letter written by his ancestor William Baynes, dated 15 February 1692. 

A rare combination of a silver seal witha steel bezel, probably of early seventeenth- 
century date and certainly made for a member of the Mostyn family, was described 
and illustrated in Archaeologia Cambrensts, 1939, p. 204. 


Escutcheon of a Pagan Saxon Hanging-Bowl from Willoughton, Lincs.—Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick, Secretary, contributes the following note:—Mrs. Ethel H. Rudkin of 
Willoughton, Gainsborough, Lincs., has sent to the British Museum for record 
purposes an escutcheon of a Pagan Saxon hanging-bowl of the type described by 
our late Director, Reginald Smith (P.S./. xxii, 66 ff.) and more recently by Mr. 
Leeds, Frangoise Henry, and Mr. Kilbride Jones (P.S.4. Scot. 71, 1937, p. 206). 
The disc, which bears a rich trumpet-pattern ornament, is of bronze and measures 
39 cm. in diameter (pl. xm, ). It has been very rigorously cleaned, but there 
are numerous traces of the original enamel, which seems to have been everywhere 
red. It was discovered in 1943 about half a mile north-east of Gainsborough 
church in a field called Strawson’s Close, or Long Close, in a modern post-hole 
south of the foot-path crossing the field. A search has been made, but there are 
no traces of associated finds. 


A Motte at Samarqgand.—Prof. A. W. Lawrence sends the following comment 
on Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil’s note under this heading in Antig. Fourn., 1942:— 
It is unfortunate that failing eyesight prevented Le Strange from checking his 
translation of Clavijo except through the medium of secretaries, with the result 
that the meaning of the original is not always precisely rendered. ‘This fact was 
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kindly brought to my notice by Prof. V. Minorsky, who possesses one of the 
rare copies of the Spanish text (edited with Russian translation by I. Sreznevski, 
St. Petersburg, 1881). We do, in fact, translate the description of Merser (p. 245) 
somewhat differently. 

It runs, literally: 


“There was a high hillock of earth, which (hillock) had been cast there by 
hand and was flat on top, and (the earth) was surrounded all round by sticks 
of wood; and in the middle were some handsome palaces with their several 
complement of rooms very richly ornamented with gold and blue work, and 
their panelling made of tiles. And the hillock, on which this building was, was 
surrounded by some very deep hollows that were full of water, fora large channel 
of water constantly flows into them; and to go up to this mound, where this 
building was, there were two bridges, one on one side, the other on the other; 
and after passing over these bridges there were two gates, and, immediately after, 
a staircase, by which they went up to the top of the said hillock, in so much that 
this building was a fortress.’ 


The nouns supplied in brackets in the first sentence do not occur in the Spanish 
but there can be no doubt of their correctness, because the past participles have 
masculine and feminine endings, in agreement with cerro ‘hillock’ and tierra 
‘earth’. The text thus affords no ground for the supposition that the sticks (vergas) 
composed a palisade round the summit; Clavijo appears to mean that they formed 
a revetment to the side of the mound. Prof. Minorsky suggests that the whole 
scheme reflects the influence of the kurgan technique. In this connexion it is an 
interesting fact that the ancient Scythians occasionally made their burial-mounds 
‘flat-topped with steep sides fortified with stone’, instead of the usual pointed shape 
in which the sides slope more gently (Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 152). 

A literal translation of Clavijo’s passage describing Jajarm may also be desirable: 
‘In the midst of it (the city) was a castle on top of a high mound of earth, which 
(mound) had been made by hand’ (p. 198). Again the words in brackets can only 
be correctly supplied. 

Mrs. Armitage’s remarks upon motte-and-bailey plans in the Holy Land raise 
wider issues than a note can compass. But to the best of my imperfect knowledge 
the Crusaders can have erected no true mottes. Certainly neither of the castles to 
which she particularly refers can have begun with a mound of earth, since Mont- 
fort is built of stone cut out of the site, while Blanchegarde was first constructed 
solidis fundamentis et lapidibus quadris (William of Tyre, xv. 25). The question 
is really whether designs in stone with tower and court were adapted from western 
European earthworks with a motte and bailey. The matter is complicated by 
uncertainty as to whether in any particular Crusader castle the stone tower and 
court wall are contemporary; in certain instances they clearly belong to different 
periods. 


An Early Roman Burial from Nazeing, Essex.—Mr. M. R. Hull, F.S.A., contri- 
butes the following note:—The vessels described below were found at Nazeing, 
in Essex, in 1936 and were brought to the notice of the Colchester and Essex 
Museum by Mr. C. E. Fishpool of Waltham Cross, to whom I am indebted for 
permission to examine and publish them. 

Unfortunately it has proved to be impossible to ascertain the exact site or 
circumstances of the discovery, and all efforts to secure the vessels for the 
museum have failed. I understand they have now been dispersed. 
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NOTES ISI 


The vessels, five in number, were as follows (fig. 2): 

1. Fragments of a very early terra sigillata bowl of form Drag. 29, since 
restored, with very little of it missing. It had been repaired in ancient times with 
several lead rivets (fig. 1). 

The rouletted rim is fairly narrow and upright, the bead rows are large and 
regular, and the profile of the body rounded, all early features. The glaze formerly 
very good, dark matt red, is now much abraded. In the centre of the base is the 
stamp ALB[I]NI within a scored circle. 

The decoration consists of a simple sessile scroll in the upper zone, with rosettes 
on the bends. The lower zone is filled with volutes. Both styles are very early. 
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Fic. 1. T.S. bowl by ALBINVS. (3) 


There were several potters of the name Albinus. This one worked at La 
Graufesenque and is dated by Knorr to approximately a.p. 25-50, who points out, 
however, the possibility of his identity with an Albinus who worked from about 
60-75, especially as the script of the stamps is very similar. 

Stamped decorated bowls of the first Albinus are scarce; Knorr (Tépfer und Fab- 
riken, af. 14 and B) figures two from Bregenz, both with the same stamp as ours, 
and gives nine different elements of decoration. Of these no. g is the same as our 
volutes, and appears on his fig. a, used in exactly the same way, but without the 
ornament at the base. It is shown, with the ornament as we have it, by Hermet, 
La Graufesenque, pl. 60, 35, and compare pl. 118, 1 from Narbonne. It is used 
also by (Stabilio) Knorr, Taf. 794 and (Cantius) Taf. 18 (top) both with the same 
ornament, and the latter bowl is very similar to ours in every respect, even to the 
leafin the scroll. Another similar bowl with the same volute in the lower zone is by 
(Urvoed) Knorr, Textbild 28, from Mainz. 

The leaf in the scroll has not been identified except as above, and the six-leaved 
rosette is too small to identify with certainty. 

Typologically the bowl is of Tiberian date, but it is certain that many fragments 
in this style found at Sheepen belong to the Claudian occupation of Camulodunum, 
and this group of vessels is probably of the same date. 
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2 and 3. Fragments of a carinated bowl of light grey clay of purely Roman 
technique, fine and well levigated with smoothed surface, apparently not polished, 
The lip is simple, the shoulder angular, the foot finely moulded with rising base, 
It is a Roman copy of the very elegant Gallo-Belgic beakers made of remarkable 
thin black ware, and often stamped, which were in use in the Tiberio-Claudian 
period (Koenen, Gefdasskunde, Taf. 1x, 13; Hofheim, Type 113; Vermeulen, 
Nijmegen, Type 33, and Form 120 of the forthcoming Camulodunum Report), 
There are four in Colchester Museum, all in the Joslin Collection and probably 
from graves in the west cemetery (May, Colchester Pottery, pl. txxvi, 6; Lxxvm, 
23, which cannot be regarded as an undisturbed group). They were also copied 
in local native brown ware, e.g. one in the very early (Claudian) group (May, 
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Fic. 2. Roman pottery from Nazeing. (4) 


pl. txxv1, 9) which resembles ours in outline (Koenen, ix, 10 and 12, may 
provide a separate prototype for these in La Téne times). Later the vessels grew 
taller. A good selection will be found on May’s pl. v. All, like ours, show the foot 
rising beneath, but quite smooth, not deeply grooved as in the Gallo-Belgic 
examples. 

This vessel had a lid or cover of reddish buff ware, slightly micaceous and of quite 
unusual form (no. 3). Fragments of rather similar, but larger, covers are in Col- 
chester Museum, but not with a knob of this type. The ware is distinctly Roman. 

The knob is slightly irregular and may have been a little chipped in ancient 
times. It is solid and rather tall, reminiscent of the rare, very tall knobs of the 
Gallo-Belgic period of which two were found at Camulodunum and one is in 
Mainz Museum. The lip is beaded and furnished with an offset beneath in the 
manner of modern lids. 

4and 5. Iwo platters of muddy brown ware, soft and liable to split, and shale. 
There are two very lightly scored concentric circles in the centre of the base. 
These ‘sub-Belgic’ platters are copies in native ware of the well-known fine red 
and black Gallo-Belgic platters which were in common use on the Continent 
during the first half of the first century, and which were imported in great 
numbers to Camulodunum. Some of the copies are very carefully made, but 
none reproduces the sharpness of profile of the originals. Although so com- 
mon at Camulodunum, they are comparatively scarce in the cemeteries of the 
period, 
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NOTES 153 


With the pottery was part of the jaw of a small pig, a small piece of slag or vitri- 
fied clay, a chip of tile too small to date, a fragment of modern white glazed ware, 
and a sliver of bronze, possibly part of the pin of a brooch. 

With the exception of no. 2, all the vessels were nearly complete. ‘The whole 
could very well be a grave-group—not necessarily complete, for it would seem that 
half of no. 2 was left in the ground or had been dug away on a previous occasion, 
and there is no urn. The date is undoubtedly Claudius—Nero. 

Whether from a grave or not, the discovery of a group of such early vessels in 
close association is excellent evidence of the presence of one of the earliest Roman 
settlements in this country, and it is possible that the native platters may indicate 
that the site was also pre-Roman. Nos. 2 and 3 prevent our regarding the group as 
British. “The Albinus bowl, though ‘Tiberian in date, had clearly been treasured 
for some time. 

It is a matter for keen regret that we have failed to ascertain the exact site, 
for further exploration is most desirable. 


An Imported Pitcher of the Norman Period found at Dover.—Lt. G. C. Dunning, 
F.S.A., sends the following note:—Early in 1945 a fragment of pottery was found 
unstratified during demolition, between Snargate Street and Adrian Street, Dover, 
which merits publication for its own sake and as a forerunner of discoveries likely 
to be made in the near future. It was first noticed by Warrant Officer M. Rix. 

The fragment (pl. x, 4) is about one-quarter of the rim and upper part of 
a pitcher. It is wheel-turned, of fine white ware fired very hard, and unglazed. 
The rim is almost square in section, heavily moulded, and sharply offset from the 
neck. Attached to the upper part of the body is a short tubular spout, made by 
pressing the end of a tube of clay round a hole in the wall of the pot and securing 
the joint against the burr round the edge of the hole. The spout projects nearly to 
the level of the rim and is pressed against its outer margin. The decoration con- 
sists of narrow, dull red-painted stripes, running vertically down the side at inter- 
vals. “he fragment shows two such stripes, one close to the spout, and the spacing 
allows four stripes on each side. 

The origin of this pot is easily determined. It belongs to a large group of red- 
painted wares widely distributed in the Rhineland and Holland, and appearing 
slightly later in north-east France. The Rhenish pottery is usually called Pingsdorf 
ware, after the extensive kiln-sites between Cologne and Bonn, and dating from 
about the ninth to the twelfth century. In this country Pingsdorf ware has been 
found only in London,! where some eleven examples are known, and is indicative 
of trade with the Rhineland in and after the ninth century. 

Red-painted jugs, pitchers, and cooking-pots derived from Rhenish prototypes 
make their appearance in north-east France about the tenth or eleventh century, 
lasting into the twelfth century. The pottery is known from several sites in Nor- 
mandy east of the Seine, and is frequently found in early medieval graves at Paris. 
The French derivatives are easily distinguished from the earlier Rhenish types 
by the whiter ware and the character of the red painting, which is usually in 
groups of vertical stripes covering most of the body of the pot down to the base, 
whereas the painting on Pingsdorf ware is in dribbles, comma-like strokes or 
sloping lines, usually restricted to the upper part of the pot. 

The Dover fragment clearly belongs to the French group of red-painted pottery. 
Its closest analogy is a spouted pitcher found in a pottery kiln at Goincourt, near 


’ London Museum, London and the Saxons, p. 157 and pl. vit. 
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Beauvais, Oise, in the Museum of Antiquities at Rouen, and very similar pitchers 
have been found at Rouen and near Amiens. The restoration of the drawing is 
based on these comparisons, giving an ovoid pitcher about 124 in. shoulder diameter 
and 14 in. high. Probably it had a strap handle attached to the rim opposite the 
spout, and the painted stripes are added by transposing those on the fragment. 

Dover is only the second site for French pottery of this class to be found in 
England. The other site is Pevensey Castle, where a complete red-painted jug 
was found during excavations in 1907-8, and is now in the Lewes Museum.! Two 
more red-painted sherds have been found at Pevensey in recent years. 
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Restoration of Norman pitcher from Dover. (}) 


The occurrence of pottery imported from Normandy at Dover and Pevensey is 
readily explained by the importance of both places as ports in the Norman period. 
The Dover pitcher, then, was brought over soon after the Norman conquest, and 
it may be dated to the last quarter of the eleventh century. One other class of 
object, whetstones made of mica-schist from Brittany,? may here be mentioned 
as archaeological evidence of extensive trade with France in Norman times. A 
considerable number of schist hones have been found at sites in southern England, 
several being known from Pevensey and Stonar, and their discovery may be ex- 
pected at Dover. 


The Ancestry of the Trumpet Fibula.—Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard, F.S.A., contri- 
butes the following:—The ‘trumpet’ fibula is the best known and generally 


T Arch. Fourn. \xv, 129, pl. 1v, 3. 
2 Proc. Isle of Wight Nat. Hist. and Arch. Soc. ii, 683-95. 
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NOTES 1$§ 


regarded as the most attractive type of brooch found associated with the Roman 
period in this country. Many people must, therefore, have read with great in- 
terest the theory as to the origin of these brooches advanced by Mr. C. F. C. 
Hawkes in a recent number of this ‘fournal.t Mr. Hawkes suggested that the im- 
mediate parent of the north of England trumpet brooch was not the ‘Aylesford’ 
type, as had been generally accepted, but a type introduced from Pannonia by the 
[Xth Legion. 

This theory was of particular interest to me because I possessed a specimen of 
this Pannonian type (no. 1) and had always felt that there must be some connexion 
between it and the trumpets in spite of the conventional view. Quite recently I 
acquired two other brooches (nos. 3 and 4), one of which was also clearly relevant 
to the issue and, from my private researches, knew of two others. I therefore 
called Mr. Hawkes’s attention to these, and the notes that follow are the fruits of 
our correspondence upon the subject. I am indebted to Mr. Hawkes for the 
technical identification and dating of the brooches mentioned and most of the 
deductions from them, but I must bear responsibility for the arrangement and the 
stress laid upon the various points of evidence. 

Before describing the brooches I must say a word as to the history of those 
illustrated here. No. 2 is an authentic local find now in the collection of Mr. 
B. W. J. Kent, F.S.A., who has kindly allowed me to examine it and also to draw 
it for reasons to be seen later. No. 1 I acquired from the late Mr. G. F. Lawrence, 
who was certainly not one to attribute an object falsely for his own purposes. “The 
last two owners of nos. 3 and 4 were private individuals, and I do not believe they 
were ever in dealers’ hands. There seems no reason therefore to doubt any of 
these attributions. 

The four brooches here illustrated belong to different types, and I have there- 
fore put each into a group with other known specimens and, for the purposes of 
this note only, have given each group a name. 

(a) Pannonian Group. No. 1. Brooch from Bury St. Edmunds, of Kovrig,? 
Taf. v, 40-4. Claudian. A well-made graceful brooch; the resemblance to the 
first type of trumpet brooch (Collingwood type Ri) is striking. This brooch is a 
very close parallel indeed to the specimen from London in the London Museum.3 
Two other known specimens are those mentioned by Mr. Hawkes in his original 
note. ‘These are in the British Museum and from the Ransom collection, which 
‘implies a probable provenance in the region of Bedford and Herts’. They are 
unpublished. — - 

() Developed German Group. No. 3. Brooch from Lincoln. Mr. Hawkes 
considers this a variant of the Rhineland German type (cf. Ritterling, Hofheim 
(1912), p. 123, Haupttypus IIIa: Taf. ix, 145-62); but these brooches have a 
‘trumpet’ which is flat, not, as in this example, round in section. It may also be 
noted that this type according to Kovrig spread later into Pannonia.+ The 
brooch in question is rather a pleasing specimen, much more so than this German 
type usually is. Artistically and stylistically it appears to me more like the Pan- 
nonian than the German style. In any case the date is Claudius—Nero. Other 
specimens known to me of this German type in Britain are one from London in the 
London MuseumS and one from Caistor-on-Sea, Norfolk.6 


' Antig. Fourn. xx, 495. 

2 Tlona Kovrig, ‘Die Haupttypen der kaiserzeitlichen Fibeln in Pannonien’, Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, ser. ii, no. 4, 1937. 3 Wheeler, London in Roman Times, fig. 26, no. 12. 

4 Ibid., Taf. v, 45-6. 5 Ibid., no. 13. © F.R.S. xxvi, 253. 
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(c) Native copy. No. 2. Brooch from Wetherby, Yorkshire. This brooch when 
originally published! was said to be an exact parallel to London Mus. 12, but the 
illustration did not correspond with this description. On examination I found that 
it was the latter that was misleading, not the drawing; but for purposes of com- 
parison I have redrawn it here. This is a unique brooch of great interest both 








First-century brooches from Bury St. Edmunds (no. 1), 
Wetherby (no 2), and Lincoln (nos. 3, 4). (2) 


stylistically and by reason of its find-spot. ‘Technically it is a poor specimen, with 
its ‘inadequate spring cover, thin and laterally bevelled trumpet, feeble moulding, 
ill-formed catchplate and wretched foot-stud’. Mr. Hawkes considers this 
brooch is a local native attempt at a copy of no. 1. 

(d) Simple German Group. No. 4. Brooch from Lincoln. ‘This is a common 
German type which Mr. Hawkes says is ‘a straight Rhineland derivative of a La 
Téne III brooch with a humped-up bow bearing a single, simple moulding just 
below the hump. (Cf. Hofheim, 1912, p. 118, Haupttypus I, Older form: Taf. 


? YA.F., Part 122. 
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vii, I-19.) Claudianat latest’. This type has no direct connexion with the trumpet- 
brooch, but as no. 4 was most probably found associated with no. 3, and as the type 
isnot common in this country, it was thought worth illustrating. The only other 
examples known to me are from Richborough,! Eastington (Glos.), and Glouces- 
ter.2 These, however, lack the vigorous profile of this Lincoln specimen. 

Before attempting any deduction from this evidence of distribution it must be 
emphasized that it is certainly incomplete, and for this reason it was not worth 
plotting the few specimens given here on a map. War conditions have made it 
impossible to attempt a proper search in any form, but I should be grateful to hear 
of any other recorded specimens. There are doubtless others extant of the first two 

roups. 

’ The sequence may be something as follows. Of the four legions used in the 
invasion three were from Germany and one from Pannonia. This latter was as- 
signed the task of subduing the eastern lowlands of England, and the distribution 
of the four specimens of group 1 accords well with the sphere of influence of the 
[Xth Legion. During the time when the frontier of the Roman province was on 
a line roughly from the Humber to the Peak (c. a.p. 55-70), cultural and com- 
mercial contact with the British tribes of Yorkshire certainly existed, the famous 
Elmswell panel providing an example.3 Mr. Hawkes thinks that the Pannonian 
brooches can scarcely have survived after a.p. 60, and it is therefore to this period 
that he assigns the Wetherby ‘copy’. That British craftsmen knew and saw con- 
tinental types of the period is shown by the find,+ also near Wetherby, but at 
another site, of a cross-ribbed bow fibula (Collingwood type O), a type definitely 
pre-F lavian.5 

At the same time the contemporary German type also influenced the native 
craftsmen, and, as has been seen, a specimen has appeared at Lincoln, itself the 
head-quarters of the I[Xth Legion. 

The Wetherby ‘pseudo-trumpet’ therefore bridges the two decades before the 
Brigantian craftsmen produced the first type of the true trumpet (Collingwood 
type Ri), about a,p. 80. The position of Wetherby between the Humber frontier 
and the inner Brigantian zone where the trumpets were first produced is surely 
most significant. 

Mr. Hawkes suggests that the British craftsmen would be more attracted by the 
graceful products of Pannonia, predominantly a Celtic land, than by the heavy 
stumpy brooches from the Rhineland. This would explain the apparently great 
influence of the Pannonian brooches, although they must have been less numerous 
than the various German types. ‘To that extent therefore this Pannonian in- 
fluence seems to be the ultimate cause of the artistic success of the later trumpets. 
At the same time, Mr. Hawkes also points out that Collingwood® divided his 
type Ri into two sub-types, stumpy and graceful. The suggestion therefore 
arises that, instead of the ‘graceful’ developing from the ‘stumpy’, the two 
types existed together, the one inspired mainly by the Pannonian models, the 
other mainly by the Rhineland. It may be noted that of the specimens quoted 


' Richborough III, pl. 1x, no. 7. 

2 F.R.S. xxxii, 47, and xxxiii, pl. 1, no. 7. 

3 Antiq. Fourn. xx, 342. 

Tt, 7 teet 082. 

5 This brooch, originally hinged, has been repaired locally with a four-coil spring, a 
feature never found on this type at Hod Hill, Colchester, or Hofheim. 
® Arch. \xxx, 43. 
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by Collingwood all the ‘graceful’ examples come from the eastern half of Britain, 
the sphere of the IXth Legion, while the ‘stumpies’ appear in Wales and at Wrox- 
eter, the sphere of the legions from the Rhineland. Finally, and this seems rather 
remarkable, the Pannonian influence appears to triumph, and the later types of 
trumpet nearly all have the graceful, flowing profile. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Hawkes in his original note made two main points 
against the notion of an ‘Aylesford’ prototype. First, the evidence of date, a gap of 
a century being shown to exist between the alleged ancestor and the birth of its 
offspring. Secondly, a very strong technical point, that the trumpet brooches 
always have the chord external (as in the Pannonian and Rhineland types), whereas 
in the ‘Aylesford’ type the chord is internal. When to this is added the evidence 
cited here that the suggested alternative prototypes are found in Britain and in the 
right places to support the thesis and that there also exists one example of an inter- 
mediate type, an early native attempt to do what was done so much better by the 
Flavian craftsmen, from a most significant find-spot (Wetherby), it seems quite 
clear that this theory gives the most probable explanation of the origin of the trum- 
pet fibula. Finally, I would add that to anyone who has actually seen and handled 
both the parents and their offspring, there can be no doubt of their relationship, 
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Reviews 


Early Celtic Art. By Paut Jacosstuat. Vol. I: Pp. i—xiii and 1-242 containing 
text, catalogue with a few figs., and 8 indexes. Vol. II: Plates 1-279 (half- 
tones and line). 123 9#. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. £10. 105. od. 


Students of Celtic art as it is represented within the British Isles have been 
confronted by a reasonably easy task, for the material is moderate in compass and 
accessible whether in distribution or in its literature. Far otherwise when they 
approach the same task on the Continent. There the material, which ranges over 
a wider area, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and even farther afield into 
Hungary and Spain, and which is distributed among a host of collections and 
published in a vast forest of literature, is wellnigh enough to daunt the boldest. 

Certainly something has been done in the past to lighten the labours of the 
venturer by such syntheses as Montelius, La Civilisation primitive en Italie; 
Déchelette, Manuel d’ Archéologie, and the Alterthiimer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit,} 
the last containing a most useful survey, in the discontinuance of which after the 
publication of vol. v in 1914 Germany committed a great disservice to European 
archaeology. Since 1914 no further general conspectus of continental Celtic art 
and culture has appeared, so all who are interested in this fascinating subject will 
extend a warm welcome to Dr. Jacobsthal’s magnificent volumes. In this country 
we can genuinely record a deep debt of gratitude to the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press for sponsoring this important work and to the Press itself for presenting it in 
such fine type and handsome format, with text and illustrations, the latter bril- 
liantly reproduced, bound in two separate and easily handled volumes. 

Let it, however, be said from the outset that primarily this is not a work in- 
tended for beginners. It is essentially one for specialists, so packed is it with an 
almost overwhelming wealth of knowledge collected by one who bears a long- 
established reputation both as a classical scholar and as an archaeologist. Now his 
wide learning has been applied to problems of a culture outside the normal field 
of his researches in a manner and with results which might have been expected 
long ago had Sir Arthur Evans’s activities not been deflected by his Cretan interests 
from a field he had proved himself fully equipped to master. In the end the 
subject has benefited by the delay, for between 1896 and 1945 it has received 
important accessions of original and comparative material. 

But even the student of more modest attainments should not be deterred, 
though he might ease his path by treating the text in an almost Chinese manner, 
first absorbing the contents of the two last chapters and the Epilogue before 
attempting to assimilate the mass of detailed analyses that constitute the major 
portion of the text. It is at least disconcerting to be faced in the very first chapter 
of the study of a particular art with a critical examination of a branch of that art, 
not expressive of its initial stage but rather of its decadence, and one in which its 
exponents notoriously failed. One gets the impression of a slightly haphazard 
arrangement in the treatment of the whole subject, one that might have been 
remedied by placing in an introductory chapter an outline of the scheme which 
the author had before him. Nevertheless, when that much has been said nothing 
can detract from the great service Dr. Jacobsthal has done to archaeology as a 
whole and Celtic archaeology in particular. 


" Means for rapid reference to these and other publications have been provided in 
a valuable concordance at the end of vol. I. 
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In his preface Dr. Jacobsthal admits that he has not been free from a feeling of 
poaching on a preserve normally shot over by another syndicate. It is here that it 
is most enlightening to watch the approach of the Classical scholar towards prob- 
lems of the prehistoric field, more especially those which in point of actual time 
impinge upon his own. He frankly states (p. 135) that he has ignored the usual 
method of dating by imports and ‘has tried to discover what the Celtic works 
themselves tell about their dates’. ‘The line along which his thesis is developed is in 
short to discard the familiar pigeon-holing of objects into periods of La Téne I, II, 
and III. On this point attention must be drawn to his observations on pp. 206-8. 
Instead he treats his matter purely from an aesthetic aspect, only bringing in 
imports to check results already arrived at. Perhaps he does not quite do justice 
to the older method, which is a system of trial and error, in which considerations 
of association, style, etc. are all taken into account; indeed, he seems to concede 
that the fibula, for example, is a valuable time-signal. After all, his method 
of analysis based on a terminus ante quem non leaves a wide margin of possible 
dating, while out of the older method there has been evolved a chronological 
system which has served well as a working basis because inherent in it is a 
reasonable elasticity. 

But as one reads farther Dr. Jacobsthal’s plan becomes quite plain. Time and 
space (regionalism) are of secondary import. His main purpose is to trace to their 
source all the elements which have been incorporated in Celtic ornament. He 
reaches his goal by a minutiose examination of each object that passes under his 
review, and only when this has been done, does one become conscious that each 
falls naturally into one of the style-groups, Early, Waldalgesheim, and Plastic or 
Hungarian. These groups have boundaries no more defined than those of the 
older division. Rather do they reflect stages of a gradually diminishing intensity of 
the external influences out of which Celtic art was created, an impact marked at 
its outset, but fading out as the Celts, having absorbed all that they required, 
fashioned a stvle in harmony with their own peculiar feeling for abstractions that 
express themselves either in the curiously grotesque or in a brilliant presentation 
of curvilinear design. 

And so we find that Dr. Jacobsthal begins with a study of the Celtic treatment 
of human and animal form, because this is one of the fields from which important 
loans were made to produce the Early Style, much as at the close of the Geometric 
period the Greeks enlivened their art with borrowings from the animal world 
of the Oriental cultures. Here Dr. Jacobsthal combats in the strongest manner 
the idea that the Celts were directly inspired from Greece itself. By a wealth of 
parallels he shows that a large part of the models which served as the main bases 
of Celtic art came at second-hand through the workshops of Italy. For Celtic art 
itself contains just those traits of oriental influence which were adopted by the 
art of Italy. 

Side by side with these, however, the advantage of geography allowed it for a 
time to add to its repertoire of motives others by a more or less direct contact with 
Near Eastern cultures by way of the Baltic and in some degree even with Scythic 
art. This manifests itself towards and within the second phase when continental 
Celtic art attained its maturity and with it its most brilliant expression. Italy was 
by then enriching itself with the finest products of the classical age of Greece. 
Only then was it that Celtic art began that development in which the indirect 
influence of motives and ornaments, such as the palmette, were transformed into 
that astounding abstract mastery of line as an end in itself, free from any limitations 
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of concrete form. This development in conjunction with Scythic loans was 
responsible for masterpieces like the Lorraine flagons and some of the choicest 
jewellery of the Rhineland. 

It is at this stage that Dr. Jacobsthal has enriched his work by his fascinating 
Grammar of Celtic Ornament. Almost every conceivable variation in the Celtic 
text-book comes under severe analysis and is traced back to its roots: zigzags, 
spirals, star-rosettes, whirligigs, flowers, leaves, lyres, palmettes, to mention but a 
few, all alike bear witness to the Celtic gift for improvisation, to a refusal to be 
bound by any normal rules of ornament, in short to an adventurous restlessness of 
spirit. It is almost as if with all other loans which they had made from the Orient, 
the Celts had absorbed something of eastern philosophy conspiring to grasp the 
scheme of things entire, shatter it, and then remould it nearer to the heart’s desire. 
This trait of the Celtic artist is strongly stressed and well documented by numerous 
acute dissections of patterns into their component parts, particularly in the case of 
whirligigs (p. 92 and pp. 300 ff.) and lyres (pp. 329-30). The writer of this review, 
too, in that spirit would have liked to have rearranged the indexes, for by placing 
those needed for constant reference to the plates and with them the listat the head of 
Chapter III together and close to the end of the text-volume rapidity of access 
would have been gained. As another personal opinion, he feels that for the head- 
ings in the catalogue preference should have been given t to the provenience rather 
than to the museum or collection. 

The later chapters on technique, chronology, and crafts all contain much that 
isof the highest value to the student, while with the numerous detailed descriptions in 
the main text, coupled with the equally careful account of the illustrated objects 
in the catalogue, the student is almost enabled to lift from the plate each object inall 
its dimensions and work as if he had it in the very flesh before his eyes, a valuable 
service in a present disturbed world. Space does not permit corrections or criticism 
at length of individual points; a few may here be noted. 

The use of ‘Early’ in the title is misleading, for even the earliest examples of 
the art portrayed in this work can hardly be brought into line with the beginnings 
of the Celts as a people except perhaps in so far as they coincide with the first 
occurrences of the name in ancient literature. The epithet is only applicable if 
recognized as indicating the appearance of an individualized style. For the Celts 
certainly had a large share in the Hallstatt culture. This is admitted on p. 127 in 
connexion with the origin of the La Téne fibula. In addition to the Certosa and 
Hallstatt boat-types the Hallstatt drum fibula also made its contribution. 

Some interesting remarks are made in regard to the use of the compass by the 
Celtic artificer in the execution of open-work patterns (p. 81); it is suggested that 
in a large number of cases the designs ‘were drawn freehand and merely express a 
natural taste for playing with compasses’. That in some cases the designer did not 
lay out his divisions accurately is true enough. On the Cuperly disc the inner ring 
of interlacing curves contains one more curve than is required for accurate mathe- 
matical division, as drawn on pl. 243 4. Is not the fault in part due to the to us 
primitive character of the compass of those days? Again, take the Somme Bionne 
disc (no, 181). A trained draughtsman has assured the writer that this pattern is in 
its elements mathematically correct. The irregularity in execution is primarily 
due to failure to get the principal diameters at right angles. The main part of the 
design was thus thrown slightly off the true. Again, in the Langenhain disc the 
same fault occurs; imperfection of the final result was due to inaccuracy of setting 
out on the bronze, not of the actual design. 
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On p. 37, |. 3, Aind /egs is an unintentional error; it should be near- or off-side 
legs according to which beast is viewed. P. 42, l. 2, the Carniola ornament has four 
arms; it is a whirligig, not a triquetra; p. 71, the cables on the Ticino flagon (pl. 196, 
no. 393 d) are three- not four-strand; p. 77, under ‘three part whirligigs’ there isa 
reference to p. 291 which has been omitted on pl. 271. 

But apart from all criticism these volumes are unquestionably a most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of this art and will become an indispensable work 
of reference: It is not easy reading, and therefore it is fortunate for English- 
speaking students that misguided racial concepts should have led to its appearance 
in their language. At the same time we must admire the author’s courage and 
perseverance in presenting his thoughts in an unfamiliar speech, more especially 
since he set himself a hard task and a very high standard in choosing as his teacher 
one who is an acknowledged master of scholarly expression and whose own writ- 
ing teems with happy turns of phrasing and lively descriptions. 


E. 'T. L, 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final report IV. Part I, Fascicle ]—The Green 
Glazed Pottery, by NicHotas Tout. Pp. 95, text-figures 31, plates 20. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, and London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1943. 135. 6d. 


This is the first of the final reports of the Dura Expedition to reach us. It also 
breaks new ground. The larger monuments have been treated, some at length and 
more than once, in the preliminary reports; the small objects for the most part have 
hardly been mentioned, they were reserved for a series of fascicles in one of the 
final volumes. In this fascicle Mr. Nicholas Toll deals with the green glazed 
pottery: the finds, their forms, date, material, and technique are described in the 
first two chapters, their place among the ceramic products of the Middle East ina 
third, and a final chapter by Mr. F. R. Matson gives further technological notes 
and analyses of the glaze. ‘The work has been most competently executed and the 
drawings and photographic plates are good, but the absence of any coloured repro- 
duction is both regrettable and surprising in view of the generous scale on which 
some of the preliminary reports were illustrated; we conclude from the date of 
publication that it is due to a war economy. 

Dura has produced no works, buildings, paintings, or craft objects which are 
of first-rate quality, but the finds made there are of unique significance because, 
thanks to the vicissitudes through which the city passed, they are far better pre- 
served and much more closely dated than those from any other site in the Middle 
East of the same period. This is eminently true of the subject of this fascicle, and 
the new data in this case are peculiarly welcome. Glazed ware of whatever 
quality has a terrible attraction for amateurs, which dealers have exploited to the 
full, with the result that collections in Europe and America are rich in glazed 
pots of unknown provenance and indeterminable date. The well-documented 
series of pots and potsherds from stratified deposits in the city, from the necropolis 
outside the walls, and from a second necropolis 30 kilometres to the south-east, 
forms a valuable addition to our knowledge. 

In Mesopotamia, as in Egypt, the glazing of beads and other articles in frit or 
powdered quartz goes back at least to the fourth millennium, but the glazing of 
clay vessels begins, according to recent authorities, about 1000 B.c., and green 
glazed pottery ‘characterized by (1) highly siliceous clay for the body, and (2) 
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alkaline glaze colored with cupric oxide’ becomes extremely popular in Seleucid 
and Parthian times (p. 72). It was made on a great many different sites of which 
Dura was certainly one. In Dura it occurs first in deposits of the first century B.c., 
but in Seleucia on the Tigris similar ware has been found by Debevoise in a level 
which he dates before 141 B.c. At Dura it remained in vogue until the fall of the 
city in the middle of the third century a.p. During the last three centuries or so 
of the city’s life glazing was the most popular way of ornamenting pottery. 

Vessels of the most various types and sizes were glazed—vases with two or three 
handles, craters, pots, jugs with one or two handles, small pitchers, pilgrim flasks, 
cosmetic jars of different shapes, bowls and dishes and pot covers; some of the vases 
are from 40 to 60 cm. high, some of the cosmetic pots less than 6 cm. The varieties 
of shape are very numerous: Toll publishes drawings of some fifty different two- 
handled vases. Five types of decoration are distinguished— incised lines or zigzags; 
impressed points or commas; simple applied relief ornaments such as buttons, 
knobs, and rosettes; strips of clay with chains of rings and oval depressions on them; 
and—the most elaborate of all—heads or busts or complete figures in high relief. 
Some of the last represent Hellenistic subjects, such as Tyche, Zeus, or Herakles; 
others Parthian warriors or kings; and one of the latest may have Sassanian 
features, but the finer details tend to be blurred by the glaze which is described as 
a ‘rather thick viscous coating from 0-05 to 0°15 cm. in thickness’. Of the other 
decorations the incised zigzags are common on Hellenistic and Roman bowl rims; 
the bands of applied rings and buttons, on the other hand, look forward to later 
wares from Rakka and elsewhere. The shapes of a few bowls and dishes, as Mr; 
Toll notes, are very close to some sigillata shapes, but we are sorry he calls them 
‘Pergamene’, a misleading name given to the ware in an unhappy moment by 
Mr. Waage and afterwards retracted. The most striking characteristic of the 
Dura industry is the immense number and variety of the vessels which were 
glazed—among them is a sarcophagus—but few of the forms are attractive. A fair 
amount of sigillata was found on the site, but to the best of our knowledge there 
was no corresponding export of glazed ware to Syria. 

A discovery reported by Mr. Matson is the high firing temperature, from about 
900° to 1,100° Centigrade, of the pottery, not the glaze; though traditional in 
the country in spite of fuel shortage, it was higher than necessary and indicates 
that the potters had not realized the potentialities of their materials. ‘By Islamic 
times the pottery was often fired to a lower temperature than in earlier periods 
and was just as serviceable. The potters had finally learned that a very high tem- 
perature was often a waste of fuel’ (p. 95). Another discovery was a small amount 
of lead in some of the Dura glazes which is interesting in view of Debevoise’s 
statement, based on sherds from Seleucia, that lead is not present in Parthian pot- 
tery. The Dura glaze, Mr. Matson adds, ‘differs in properties and composition 
from a true “lead glaze” such as was used on the Han pottery of China and on 
many of the Islamic wares in which lead was a major constituent of the glaze. 
The appearance of lead in Near Eastern pottery of this period raises several 
interesting questions to which future microchemical analyses hold the answer’ 
(p. 89). 

Professor Rostovtzeff is to be congratulated on having entered the last lap of the 
Dura publications with such an excellent study. Glazed pottery played a great 
role in later Mesopotamian art, and it is good to have an account of one of the 
early stages which is so complete and so well documented. 
J. W. Crowroor 
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Roman Medallions. By Jocetyn M. C. Toynpez. 103 x 73. Pp. 268+-pls. 49, 
The American Numismatic Society Numismatic Studies, No. 5. New York, 
1944. $10.00. 

This notable volume by our Fellow, Dr. Jocelyn Toynbee, is the first detailed 
discussion in English of the important series of Roman artistic products common! 
known as medallions, but it is by no means the first monograph by an English 
scholar whose publication is due to the American Numismatic Society, which has 
long bridged the Atlantic in a unity of interests and study. In this case the contact 
was made when the bridge was subject to serious attack, and it is something of 
a triumph both for the authoress and for the American Numismatic Society to have 
achieved the publication in times of such serious stress. The difficulties of contact 
made minor accident inevitable, and to them may be ascribed certain misprints which 
would not have escaped the proof-reader or the authoress under normal conditions, 

It is neither possible nor appropriate here to discuss this work in detail, but 
attention may be drawn to its scope and the reason for its general importance. The 
special feature of the medallion was that, though like a coin and often used in the 
same way as a gift, it was in fact a specially designed gift whose object was to com- 
memorate a particular occasion. ‘The time-honoured Roman custom of presenting 
money gifts to friends or clients upon certain anniversaries gave to Augustus and 
his successors the opportunity of striking extra large issues of gold and silver, re- 
lated to currency values, with special commemorative reverses. But it was not until 
the time of Trajan that experiments seem to have been made with the bronze 
coinage, out of which the well-known large medallions of bronze gradually 
emerged. ‘These represent the height of achievement in Roman die-cutting, 
‘Nearer, in many respects, to gems than to coins, they show a delicacy of touch 
and finish which is truly exquisite’, observes Dr. Toynbee; and those who will 
study the last nine plates of the series, which illustrate this particular aspect of the 
question, will not disagree with her verdict. How much modern engravers of 
commemorative medals might learn, if they would, from these dignified and grace- 
ful epitomes of majestic ideals and rich legendary or historical allusions! 

The importance attached by Rome to the historic occasion or to the religious 
and legendary theme as the vehicle of contemporary policy or propaganda, is the 
motive which gives to medallions a particular interest in relation to the history of 
the Roman world and to the development of its political and religious thought. It 
is often assumed that Roman religion was a deadweight of myth and legend closely 
allied to superstition and chicanery and used by its advocates for the support of a 
rigid social and political tyranny. Dr. Toynbee will have none of this, and it is in 
this sphere of interpretation that she is particularly at home, and has much that is 
new to say. And, since she so effectively demonstrates that the medallions were 
in fact the Roman equivalent of the poster or the special number of the illustrated 
magazine as a vehicle of ideas, ephemeral or lasting, it is at variance with their 
whole purpose to assume that the ideas which they conveyed were meaningless 
hocus-pocus or themes which would raise on the face of the recipient only a smile 
of superior incredulity. , 2s 


Catalogue of the Plate of Oriel College, Oxford. By E. ALFRED Jones. Pp. xxviii+ 
96. London: Milford, 1944. 50s. 


This volume, correctly called a catalogue, gives a detailed and careful description 
of all the silver in the possession of the college at the time when it was written. It 
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gives no record of the chronological arrangement of the production of the various 
pieces but states where they may be found; the range covered is from the imposing 
centrepiece to the modest mustard-spoon. Medieval and Chapel Plate are of 
course treated separately; but the remainder of the catalogue treats of the domestic 
plate much of which would be used at dinners in Hall and other similar functions. 
But the Introduction supplies the want by calling attention to the outstanding 
pieces of the collection, and an appendix fills us with regret at the disappearance of 
so much early work. Charles I, who for a time made Oxford his head-quarters, 
received from twelve of the colleges over 1,610 Ib. of silver, of which Oriel con- 
tributed slightly over 82 lb. Happily three medieval pieces have survived, of which 
the first place must be given to the ‘Founder’s Cup’, a beautiful lobed cup and cover 
in silver-gilt, with the letter E at intervals. The place of its origin has been the 
subject of much controversy. Jones quotes the opinion given by Cripps that it is 
French work; he also gives at length the opinion of Dr. Shadwell who stoutly 
asserts that it is English work. But is it not at least possible that Prince Edward 
who, following the fashion of his day, had his own personal drinking-cup, lost it 
after the disastrous defeat at Towton, and replaced it after he had fled to France 
with his mother? 

A second medieval piece is a mazer of the fifteenth century, the silver-gilt rim- 
mount engraved with a black-letter hexameter inscription, and the third a coconut 
cup with silver-gilt mounts of the same date. 

The Chapel Plate includes a group of the orthodox form common in the 
seventeenth century. 

The rest of the catalogue is devoted to the description of the Provost’s plate, and 
that in the Buttery and the Common Room. In each category the arrangement is 
alphabetical; we notice among the former a rich cake-basket of 1744 by the cele- 
brated Paul de Lamerie, and two double-spouted sauce-boats of 1731 by Abel 
Brokesby of simple but elegant outline. 

A large amount of plate is preserved in the Buttery, prominent among which 
are two tall standing-cups each over a foot in height which Jones calls ‘grace’ cups, 
a term we have usually known to be applied to much smaller vessels. Of mugs and 
tankards the number is legion, including the great ‘lion’ tankard, the gift of 
Richard Wenman, 2nd baronet, in 1679; its total height is 103 in. and it originally 
weighed 100 oz. He was also the donor of the elaborate two-handled cup made 
in 1742 by Charles Kandler, a silversmith who seems to have delighted in rich 
work, as may be seen in the great cistern at one time in Russia. 

It will be noticed that much of the silver dates from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and that preference is given to plain work. Several pieces are 
included from the hands of the French Huguenot refugees who came to England 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. While admiring their work 
and recognizing the impetus it gave to the English craftsmen, we may turn with 
pride to such pieces as the punch-bowl made in 1735 by the Englishman John 
White, which can hold its own with the finest French work both in design and 
delicacy of execution. 

The Introduction to the catalogue gives a general outline of the develop- 
ment of the silversmith’s art which is further helped by the carefully chosen 
illustrations. 

It is seldom that Jones finds himself puzzled, but evidently the term ‘monsieur’s’ 
hl or Cup conveys no meaning to him; perhaps one of our readers can enlighten 

im. 
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Finally, one feature is worth the attention of craftsmen of to-day: I refer to the 
inscriptions found on many pieces in the type of lettering which must surely be the 
most appropriate for silver. W. W. Warts 


Blind-stamped Panels in the English Book-trade, c. 1485-1555. By G. D. Hoxsoy, 

Pp. 111, pls. 8. London: The Bibliographical Society, 1944. 

In this monograph, which is based partly on material collected by Mr. J. B. 
Oldham when compiling his important work on the bindings in Shrewsbury School 
Library, Mr. Hobson has been able to give for the first time a characteristically 
lucid and scholarly picture of the use and development of blind-stamped panels 
during the early years of the English trade in printed books. It used to be thought 
that the practice of decorating the covers of books in this simple but attractive 
manner was a development of the late fifteenth century. Panels are now known, 
however, to have been in common use in the Netherlands in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and one, bearing the name of Woter van Duffle, almost certainly is thirteenth- 
century work. Their introduction into England cannot, however, be placed much 
before 1485, and curiously enough the same Woter van Duffle panel appears on 
what Mr. Hobson believes to be the earliest known example of the use of panel 
stamps in England—vol. i of the Speculum Doctrinale in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

The use of panel stamps falls into three well-defined periods. During the first, 
corresponding roughly with the reign of Henry VII, 27 different panels have been 
identified, of which altogether 69 examples are known to survive. The second 
period, from 1510 to 1535, marks the heyday of the style, and many of the best 
designed panels date from these years. A considerable number are signed, and in 
most cases where initials are used these can be attributed to known members of the 
English book trade. Some of these are known from contemporary evidence to have 
owned binderies, but it seems probable that as a general rule the signature represents 
the mark of a bookseller rather than of a binder. 

As the owners or users of these stamps almost all appear to have been of foreign 
extraction it is not surprising that after the Act of 1534 there should be a sudden 
marked change in the panels in use. The period from 1535 to 1555 is one of decay. 
Few new stamps were engraved, and of those that were used the majority were 
uninspiring versions of the medallion head motif. This contrasts sharply with the 
variety displayed in the previous twenty-five years when the royal arms, biblical 
scenes, and portraits of saints formed a pleasing diversity of subjects. 

On the vexed question of where these panels were engraved, Mr. Hobson feels 
compelled to disagree with Mr. Oldham and expresses his belief that none of the 
best of these panels are of English workmanship, although some of them may have 
been designed and engraved by foreigners in this country. 

There are valuable appendices on the Binding of the Corpus Christi College 
Speculum, the Miracle of St. Nicholas, and the Tres Clerici (which forms the sub- 
ject of a number of attractive panel stamps used in England and abroad), Jean 
Norvins and his panels, ‘Thomas Godfray and the binder FG or TG, and Repro- 
ductions of English panels. H. M. N. 


Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531, Vol. II. Edited by A. HamirTon 
Tuompson. Pp. x-+263. Lincoln Record Society, vol. xxxv, 1944. 
The second volume contains the visitations of rural deaneries by John Longland, 
bishop of Lincoln, and of religious houses by Bishops Atwater and Longland, 
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either in person or by their commissaries. On account of the vast extent of the 
medieval diocese of Lincoln, the publication of these records is of the utmost 
yalue to students of ecclesiastical history in the critical years before the Reforma- 
tion. In vol. i, the visitations of rural deaneries 1517-20, Professor Hamilton 
Thompson has written an admirable and exhaustive introduction which also 
covers vol. ii and vol. iii in preparation. He rightly pays tribute to the work of the 
late Canon Foster, F.S.A., in collecting and arranging these records; they are in 
paper sheets and were exposed to neglect and decay until they were repaired and 
bound into volumes in recent years. The Lincoln visitations supplement the 
visitation of the diocese of Canterbury by Archbishop Warham in 1511 with this 
difference—that in the rural deaneries of Kent the inquiries and replies are given 
in English in a less conventional form. Much of the evidence is similar in both 
dioceses: chancels are described as ruinous, churchyards are unfenced and fouled 
by horses, cattle, and pigs; rectories and vicarages are out of repair, rectors are 
non-resident because they are pluralists. The return for the archdeaconry of 
Oxford in 1530 supplies the names of the clergy and churchwardens and should 
have thrown light on the results of the visitation of the archdeaconry in 1520 in 
yol. i, but the too common note, omnia bene, in 1530 has led the editor to suggest 
that the clerks were content to take the visitation fees without any searching 
inquiries. “The word ruinosus in the Lincoln returns, ruznous in those of Canter- 
bury, may often mean in need of repair, and a building in a more serious condition 
is described as enormiter dilapidatur, and quasi ad terramcollapsus. Certain chancels 
in the county of Lincoln, each noted as ruinosus in 1520, are entered in a return of 
1602, as well repaired. Some of the ruinous Oxfordshire chancels have been 
rebuilt in the nineteenth century, others still stand. Religious houses in financial 
difficulties neglected their responsibility for the upkeep of the chancels of parish 
churches appropriated to them. In 1518 the parishioners of Wigston in Leicester- 
shire complained that the chancel was mimis ruinosus, rain fell on the high altar, its 
ornaments rotted, the rectory was ruinosa, and no vicarage had been built. Eigh- 
teen years had passed since Lenton priory secured the appropriation of Wigston on 
the plea of poverty due to heavy flooding of the Trent in which crops were swept 
away and sheep drowned, and the priory church and other buildings were out of 
repair. 

The visitations of forty-one religious houses, including collegiate churches, were 
more perfunctory than those of Bishop Alnwick (Lincoln Record Society, vol. 
xxiii); a critical analysis is included in the introduction to vol. i and in vol. ii, 
Appendix II. Monastic buildings out of repair are infrequently recorded. Among 
stray notes of interest are these: Humberston Abbey possessed a very costly 
pastoral staff and a coco-nut cup set in silver; the prior of Caldwell had alienated 
a salt, a gilt standing-cup with a cover and two mazers; the small nunnery of 
Ankerwyke possessed thirteen silk vestments. The index to each volume is 
excellent. 


RoszE GRAHAM 





Note on Russian Archaeological Literature 


Up to the 1917 Revolution the principal archaeological institution in Russia 
was the Imp. Arch. Commission in Petersburgh with its annual Compte Rendu 
(Otchét, CR), its Bulletin (Izvestiya, BCA), and its Materials for Russian Archaeom 
logy (MAR). here were also Archaeological Societies, especially the Imp, 
Russian in Petersburgh with its Zapiskt (Mémoires), the Moscow Soc. with its 
Drevnosti (Antiquities), and the Odessa Soc. with Zapiskz. 

The place of the Commission was taken by the Academy for the History of 
Material Culture, soon called the State (Gosudarstvennaya AIMK) Academy, 
and after 1935 bearing the name of its former President, N. Y. Marr. It pub- 
lished a Bulletin (Izvestiya) 1921-3; vol. vi (1930) came out in parts, each a 
separate monograph; the grouping by volumes ceased after vol. xiv; and the parts, 
sometimes complex volumes or large monographs of varying format, were 
separately numbered from 75 in 1933 to 154 in 1935 (many numbers I have not 
seen). Concurrently it produced Communications (Soobshcheniya), vol. i, in 1926 
until 1932, replaced by Problems in the History of Pre-capitalistic Societies until 
1935. 

In 1936 there started Sovetskaya Arkheologiya (8vo); of this i to v were pub- 
lished by the Institute of Anthropology, Archaeology, and Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., but vi and vii (1940-1) by the Marr Insti- 
tute for the History of Material Culture of the Academy of Sciences (IIMK AN), 
the former Marr Academy. In 1939 the Institute began to bring out Short 
Communications (Kratkie Soobshchentya) on the Reports and Field Investigations of 
the IIMK: Part x came out in 1941. There had been for some years a branch 
in Moscow, which seems now to have become the main body: the same is true 
of the Academy of Sciences. A new series is Matériaux et Recherches d’ Arch. 
de URSS (4to; French résumés), of which nos. 1, 1940, and 5, 1941, are 
briefly noticed below. No. 4, 1941, Monuments Archéologiques du Bosphore 
Cimmeérien [Tyritace and Myrmecium] et Chersonése Taurique, is purely classical. 
I notice below these and also Archaeol. Investigations in RSFSR, 1934-1936, 
published by IIMK in 1941. 

A special Institution is the Commission for studying the Quaternary Age, with 
its Transactions (Trudy) in several parts, mostly with English résumés. 

The Revue d’Histoire Ancienne (Vestnik Drevney Istorit, VDI), beginning 
in Moscow in 1937, is now published by the History Institute of the Academy 
of Sciences. I have only seen up to 1940, but know of later references. ‘The 
Bulletin (Izvestiya) of the Acad. of Sc. Sér. Hist. Phil. contains archaeological 
articles. The Ukrainian Acad. of Sc. (AN USSR, wherein U stands for Ukrain- 
skoy not for Union) had its Compte Rendu de la Section d’ Archéologie, but I have 
not seen anything recent save O/bia, i, 4to, 1941, produced with IIMK. The 
White Russian Academy had its Arbeiten (Pracy) der archaeologischen Kom- 
mission, but I have not seen any recent numbers. 

Leningrad and Moscow Universities had Institutes of Archaeology, but their 
publications continually change in shape. Important was the Moscow Institute 
of Archaeology and Aesthetics; its Archaeological Section published Trudy 
(Travaux), RANIION (Russian Association of Institutes for Scientific Research 
into Social Sciences). 

The great museums had their series, e.g. the Hermitage its Miscellany (Sbornik) 
1926— , its Monuments (Pamyatniki) 1924— , its Annual (Exhegodnik) 1936- 
and, very important, its Travaux de la Section Orientale (Trudy Otdela Vostoka) 
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1939- - A new series of Pamyatniki began with K. V. ‘Trever’s Monuments 
of Graeco-Bactrian Art, 1940, 4to. 

The Russian Museum at Leningrad had its Report and very useful Materials 
for Ethnography. The Historical Museum at Moscow has its Trudy, but I have 
not seen them. 

The various republics and regions have their archaeological publications. I 
would specially mention the Georgian Academy with its Institute of History 
(.g. V.A. Kuftin, Archaeological Excavations in Trialeti, Tiflis (Tbilisi), 1941); 
Ars Georgica, i, 1942; the Moambe (Bulletin) of the Georgian Museum, i—xili, 
1922-44; and the Bu/letin of the Marr Institute for Language, History, and 
Material Culture, Tiflis, 1937— . These publications are mostly in Georgian, 
but much is in Russian, and there are occasional summaries in Western languages. 
I have not met the publications of Soviet Armenia, but have seen them praised. 

Then we have Materialy Uzkomstarisa (Commission for Antiquities of 
Uzbekistan), i- , Tashkent, 1933- , very important for central Asia; similar 
publications come from Kazakhstan, from Siberia, especially Krasnoyarsk, 
Minusinsk (Mart’yanov Museum), and Irkutsk, and from Societies for Local 
Lore (Krayevedenie) in Transbaykalia and the Far Eastern region. These local 
publications are hard to obtain in U.S.S.R. and only stray numbers find their way 
to Europe. Almost all the series are shortlived and perpetually modified. 

Outside Russia, unrivalled is Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, i-xii, 1927-38, 
published at Helsinki by our Fellow and Medallist A. M. Tallgren, who died 
13th April this year. Of the works of Russian émigrés I would mention the 
Seminarium Kondakovianum and its publications, Prag, 1926-38, and more 
wonderful still V. Y. Tolmachev’s Society for Studying Manchuria, Harbin, 
1928-32, in English, Russian, and Chinese. 

To make this literature accessible in English first we have E. A. Golomshtok, 
‘Old Stone Age in European Russia’, Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. xxix, March 1938, 
and then the summaries produced by Dr. Henry Field with the help of Golom- 
shtok and of E. Prostov, see Amer. Anthropologist, xxxv (1933), no. 23; Xxxix, 
no. 3; xl, no. 43 xlii, no. 2; xliv (1942), no. 3: also Antiquity, Dec. 1940, 404-26: 
further Amer. F. Sem. Lang. lv, 3 (1938); lvi, 1, 45 lvil, 2, 33 Ars Islamica, v, 2, 
1938; ix, 1942, with much bibliographical information. Popular articles by them 
in Asia, May, June, 1940, May, 1941. Up to and including the Copper Age 
there is of course no survey to touch that made by Professor Gordon Childe in 
Man, xiii, 1942, 59, 60, 74; xliii, 1943, 2. Russian surveys are: in Twenty-five 
Years of Historical Science in the USSR, published by the Ac. of Sc. in 1942; 
41,8. V. Kiselev, ‘25 Years of Soviet Archaeology’; 54, V. I. Avdiev, “Historico- 
Archaeological Investigation of the Ancient Caucasus’, and 65-77, the same for 
Central Asia; 216-21, N. S. Lebedev, ‘Byzantine Studies in USSR these 25 
years’. Vestnik (Messenger) of the Ac. of Sc. 1944, 9, 24-41, S. V. Kiselev, ‘25 
Years of Soviet Archaeology’, is quite a different article. 
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Archaeological Investigations in RSFSR in the years 1934-1936. Academy of 
Sciences (AN USSR), Marr Institute for the History of Material Culture ( IIMK), 
Edited by V. V. Gol’msten (Holmsten), 327 pp. 49 figs. 8vo. 1941. Much 
material had accumulated in the transition period round 1935, which was not 
fresh enough to go into its Short Communications; this book is an attempt to give 
some idea of it. When facts had been published anywhere else, they did not need 
to be set out here, and a reference suffices. So this is a convenient guide to three 
years of work, a hundred undertakings, any one of which may mean the examina- 
tion of a hundred sites, e.g. Tula, all of them in the R.S.F.S.R., i.e. not in White 
Russia, Ukraina, Transcaucasia, or the Republics of the Turkmen, Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs, and Kirgiz, which have their own archaeological organs. 

There is not much Stone Age in this book: Kosténki (p. 153), a woman’s head 
and mammoth figures, a little Tardenoisian from Shankoba and other Crimean 
sites (p. 252); some microliths from Podpeshny’s Farm on the river Don (p. 171), 
Nor is there much of the pre-Scythic or Scythic periods; of classical remains 
Tyritace and Myrmecium are much better treated in Mat. et Rech. 4, 1940. To 
this period belong the foundation of a Sarmatian yurta and interesting town- 
sites in the western Crimea (p. 265), Ak-mechet = the Fair Haven, and others: 
alsoa healing spring (pp. 262-4), opened up by Cotys I near Kerch (cf. Ios PE, ii, 37). 
Following on these we have the site of Sarkel, the fortress built by the Byzantines 
for the Khazars in 824, its site identified at Tsymlyanskaya on the Don (p. 187), 
showing how the civilized fort degenerated into a miserable huddle of huts. More 
or less to the same period belong habitation sites in the Perm’ (Molotov) region, 
very well set out (p. 123), and to the same order of ideas the remains (p. 206) of 
the Genoese gates at Azov (Tana). To earlier medieval times belong the explana- 
tion of Ryurikovo Gorodishche (p. 18), perhaps the old town which gave 
Novgorod its name of ‘new’, and explorations at Suzhal and Bogolyubovo, and 
a find of textiles from the tomb of Vsevolod at Vladimir (p. 90). Farther east we 
may note new rock carvings in Kazakhstan (p. 294), a very good tomb of the 
Tashtyk class (early a.p.) in the Minusinsk region (p. 310), and later Kirgiz 
(p. 300) tombs with good silver work. Taking it all round, the volume offers not 
much of outstanding interest, but fills gaps in our knowledge. 

Materialy i Issledovaniya po Arkheologiti SSSR (Mat. et Recherches d’ Arch. 
Russe), 1. “Arkheologicheskie Pamyatniki Urala i Prikam’ya (Monum. Arch de 
’Oural et du Pays de la Kama)’, ed. by P. N. Tret’yakov. 168 pp. 4to. Many 
text illustrations. French résumés. Ac. Sc. per IIMK. M.L. 1940. P. 11, 
N. A. Prokoshev, ‘Neolithic stations on the Kama and Chusovaya’: contemporary 
with the‘ catacomb’ graves of the steppes, pitted and comb-ware, microliths and 
one piece of copper: best site Levshino, c. 2000 B.c. P. 41, D. N. Eding, ‘New 
Finds in Gorbunovo peat bog’: some attempts to form wooden platforms; paddles, 
duck-shaped spoons, one dropped-butt axe-head, pitted and lined pottery, late 2nd 
mill. B.c. P. 58, K. V. Salnikov, ‘Cemetery of Andronovo period at Fédorovka, 
Chelyabinsk’: extreme western extension of Andronovo which reaches east to 
Upper Yenisey; comb-ware with rather good maeanders; bones were burnt out- 
side the grave, but deposited still hot as they seared the sand. P. 69, G. V. 
Podgaetski, ‘Bronze Age Cemetery at Novo-akkermanovka, near Orsk, S. Ural’: 
crouching skeletons, in one case man and woman buried simultaneously; again 
on the western edge of Andronovo. P. 83, A. V. Zbrueva, ‘Galkino Gorodishche’ 
(a promontory fort) near the mouth of the Chusovaya: early case of a ‘bone- 
bearing’ settlement of the Anan’ino period, cord-ware, traces of beast-style, 
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¢, §00 B.c. and a little later (p. 100) Svinye Gory. P. 110, N. A. Prokoshev, “The 
Settlement at Turbino’ opposite the mouth of the Chusovaya, shown to be of two 
periods (not one), Bronze Age and the Pyany Bor period with survivals of beast- 
style, early a.v. P. 121, K. V. Salnikov, ‘Poor Sarmatian Barrows near Orsk’: 
later than Prokhorovka, first or second century A.D. 

Pp. 139-52 (figs. 1-6, pls. 1-vr), L. A. Matsulevich, ‘Byzantine Antique and 
the Kama Region’. This has perhaps more general interest than the preceding 
articles. “The flow of silver plate to the Kama from Achaemenian to Islamic times 
has not yet been explained fully: it is assumed that it came in exchange for furs 
For the eastern pieces the corpus is Y. I. Smirnov’s Argenterie Orientale (1909), 
which figures nearly a hundred pieces from Perm’ (Molotov) or Vyatka (Kirov), 
but many new pieces appear in K. V. Trever’s Graeco-Bactrian Art, 1940, and 
Orbeli and Trever’s Sassanian Metal (1935). There is very little classical silver; 
much more is Byzantine. Matsulevich speaks of some twenty-five pieces; it 
would have been a help if he had given a straightforward list of them as he has of 
fifteen from the rest of Russia, one or two of which he publishes here. It is a 
measure of what has been lost in past times that seven out of his twenty-five have 
been found since the Revolution. These forty pieces make the Hermitage one 
of the chief repositories of Byzantine silver. Matsulevich has studied it already 
in Byz. Antike, Berlin, 1929, to which this article forms a valuable supplement. 
He first, I believe, pointed out that a piece of Byzantine plate cannot be dated 
merely by the amount of classical survivals in it, because their fading out was 
patchy and does not constitute a typological sequence: subjects, forms, and 
motives were really at variance with the Byzantine milieu and their persistence 
is capricious. Hence the importance of the hall-marks, of which he studies about 
fifteen. They show that the export to Permia began under Anastasius I (491-5 18) 
and ceased with Heraclius (629-41). One of the Anastasius stamps seems identical 
with the hexagonal stamp on the Sutton Hoo dish (B.4Z.Q. xiii, pl. xiv). On p. 147 
he groups his twenty-five pieces by the nature of their decoration; four have mere 
ornament, seven or eight (more fully treated by him in Recueil Uspenski, ii, 292— 
301; cf. O. M. Dalton’s Kerynia Treasures in Archaeologia |vii and lx—he would 
have welcomed this article) are patens marked as such by a centre roundel with a 
cross within an ivy wreath; other church pieces are two Syrian dishes and one with 
David and the lion; of the remainder four go back to Egyptian scenes of late 
classical art, and the rest bear such subjects as Venus and Anchises, Meleager and 
Atalanta, Athena adjudging the arms of Achilles, Bacchic, pastoral, and Nereid 
scenes. One wonders what the Permiaks made of these: often they preferred to 
add their own barbarous figures on the top of them. 

The last article in the volume, pp. 153-68, by M. V. Talitski, describes the 
cemetery of Kochergina in the region of Kirov (Vyatka). The finds are very 
conveniently compared with those of cemeteries of similar date; in them we have 
five graves within a few years of a.p. 1000. They are not referred to any particular 
_ perhaps they belong to the ancestors of the Votyaks, now officially called 

dmurt. 

For vol. iv of this series, not in the Library, see above, p. 168. 

No. 5 (1941), P. N. Tret’yakov, Contribution a Histoire des Tribus de la 
Haute Volga au I Millénaire. 150 pp. 72 figs. including maps and plans. A 
notable feature in the organization of Soviet archaeology is its close connexion 
with the great engineering works carried out during the last decade: if an area is 
to be transformed, particularly by flooding for canals or power-dams, it is first 

N 
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carefully investigated archaeologically. Parts 109 and 110 of Izvestiya GAIMK 
were devoted to ‘Archaeological works on the new public works (novostroyhi)’, 
and Kuftin’s work in Trialeti was a similar case. So the proposed flooding of the 
lower courses of the Mologa and Sheksna for an electro-hydraulic installation 
(gidroelectrostantstya = GES), part of Sredvolgostroy (mid-Volga work), directed 
attention not only to just that area but to the whole course of the Volga and its 
tributaries from Kalinin—T ver’ to below Kostroma, some 600 km. 

Of this stretch we are given an admirable history from epipalaeolithic (three 
stations) to a.D. 1000. The early neolithic settlements, very small and scattered, 
are on low-lying sites upon small tributaries: even in early metal times you still get 
pseudo-palaeoliths. About 1000 B.c. people moved to higher ground suitable for 
agriculture, with meadows for cattle, especially near the mouths of tributaries, 
Slaves and cattle had to be defended, hence a new form of fortified settlement 
(gorodishche), just like conditions in Kamchatka as reported in the eighteenth 
century. Such forts were still found among the Mansi (Voguls) and Khante 
(Ostyaks) in the seventeenth century. In the period corresponding to Anan’ino 
the working of bog-iron came in—about 500 B.c. the people on the Mologa and 
Sheksna moved south-west up the Volga and the Kostroma people spread to the 
Volga Nerl’. About a.p. finds correspond to the Pyany Bor of farther east. Upto 
this time the forts are mostly very small and grouped together. The people advance 
in agriculture and cattle-keeping, but seem to be the same folk. After a.p. 100 
there are no fresh forts but larger open settlements. This meant coalescence of 
small clans into larger unities and elimination of small-scale wars. Iron was 
worked from blooms about 15 cm. across into five types only, knife, triangular 
and flat arrow-heads, one axe, one sickle. The economy is nearly self-sufficing, 
the only import being copper for ornaments. 

From the fourth to the fifth century a.p. the larger settlements are fortified, 
but ultimately fortification again went out of use, and the settlements leave so little 
trace that they are only now attracting notice. About a.p. 1000 came the change 
from cut-and-burn to proper ploughing. Appendixes give fuller plans and details 
of several sites, e.g. an admirable account of a shortlived fourth-century gorodishche 
at the mouth of the Sonokhta, a little below Rybinsk. Two maps give (f. 1) a, 
neolithic and bronze sites; 4, sites c. 1000 B.c.; fig. 7, a, forts and settlements 
¢. A.D.3 b, A.D. 500-1000. The region treated is for us rather a backwater, but 
is of interest for Russians because it is on the edge of their north-eastern expansion, 
The older view was that such remains were due to the extinct Finnish Merya, 
kin to the surviving Mordva: Tret’yakov sees in them the eastern part of the 
Slavonic Krivichi (the Latvian for Russian is still Krievs), a new conception as 
to the distribution of the Slavs which I am not yet quite ready to accept. 


E. H. M. 
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Periodical Literature 


Antiquity, March 1945:—Pithecanthropus in Peking, by W. E. Le Gros 
Clark; Maiden Castle, by W. F. Grimes; Grey Ditch, Bradwell, Derbyshire, by 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil; Lanhydrock Atlas, by N. J. G. Pounds; Tiger and dragon, 
by W. H. Riddell; Saint Congar (part 1), by Rev. Canon G. H. Doble; Excava- 
tions at Maski; Arene Candide. 

June 1945:—Farmers and forests in Neolithic Europe, by Grahame Clark; 
Floats and buoyed rafts in military operations, by James Hornell; Gwynedd and the 
Votadini, by A. H. A. Hogg; Saint Congar (part 2), by Rev. Canon G. H. Doble; 
Origins of Civilization in the Afrasian dry zone, by ‘T. K. Penniman; Archaeo- 
logy in South Africa; The protection of Archives in Italy; Cretan antiquities 
and the War; Greece, monuments and fine arts. 


The Archaeological ‘Fournal, vol. 100:—Address in commemoration of the 
centenary of the Royal Archaeological Institute, by Prof. A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son; The lost armoury of the Gonzagas. Part II. The Libro Aquila, by James G. 
Mann; Excavations in Brittany, Spring 1939, by Leslie Murray Threipland; A 
linear earthwork on Greenham Common, Berkshire, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil and 
H. J. E. Peake; The Early Iron Age settlement at Fengate, Peterborough, by 
C. F. C. Hawkes, based on a study by Clare I. Fell; Roman spade-irons from 
Verulamium, with some notes on examples elsewhere, by Philip Corder. 


Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, vol. 23, no. 93:—The 3rd 
Dragoon Guards in Ireland, circa 1852, by Rev. P. Sumner; Bibliography of 
volunteering, by A. S. White and E. J. Martin; Military pictures in the Baines 
Collection, Africana Museum, Johannesburg, by Major G. Tylden; The com- 
mando system in South Africa, 1795-1881, by Major G. Tylden. 


The Burlington Magazine, February 1945:—The Campo Santo of Pisa now. 

March 1945:—The Haughton Collection of Gandhara sculpture, by H. 
Buchthal; Gothic canons of architecture, by Matila Ghyka. 

April 1945:—English medieval wall-painting; The Mariawald—Ashridge 
glass—II, by Bernard Rackham. 

May 1945:—The upholstered furniture at Knole, by R. W. Symonds; The 
iconography of the Wirksworth slab, by Betty Kurth; Two silver reliefs of 
Johann Andreas Thelot, by W. L. Hildburgh; The early work of Sir Peter Lely, 
by Margaret R. Toynbee. 

June 1945:—The San Pier Maggiore altarpiece: a reconstruction, by H. D. 
Gronau; Nicola Pellipario and Bramante, by Bernard Rackham; Monsieur 
Cumont on Roman funerary art, by Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee. 


The Connoisseur, March 1945:—The Gothic line in art, by C. G. E. Bunt; 
The face of Bunyan and a great literary forgery, by F. Gordon Roe; The craft of 
the English clock-case maker—II, by R. W. Symonds; Historians of wallpaper, by 
E. A. Entwisle; Boston silver in the Philip Leffingwell Spalding Collection. 

June 1945:—The art of the pageant as illustrated in prints, by C. G. E. Bunt; 
Early Oak: recent additions to notable collections; “The greatest armour collector 
of all time’—part I, Ferdinand Archduke of Austria, 1529-95, by F. H. Cripps- 
Day; The craft of the English clock-case maker—III, and how it came to 
decline, by R. W. Symonds. 
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Folk-Lore, vol. 56:—The place of confusion and indeterminability in mazes 
and maze-dances, by W. L. Hildburgh; The Earlier form of the story of Cain’s 
birth, by T. D. Heald. 


The Genealogists’ Magazine, vol. 9, no. 12:—Notes on Anglo-Norman genea- 
logy, by G. H. White; British merchants at Alexandretta, seventeenth to eighteenth 
centuries, by Major J. E. Gray. 


The Geographical fournal, vol. 104, nos. 3, 4:—A geographical introduction 
to the history of Central Asia, by K. de B. Codrington. 


The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 63:—Greek history at the Renaissance, by 
A. M. Woodward; The Aeschylean universe, by W. F. J. Knight; The growth 
of Athenian Imperialism, by Russell Meiggs; Interstate juridical agreements in the 
Athenian Empire, by R. J. Hopper; The Greek calendar, by G. Thomson; 
Groups of Campanian red-figure, by J. D. Beazley; A Greek inscription from the 
Persian Gulf, by M. N. Tod; False doors on tombs, by F. J. Tritsch; Rostovtzeff’s 
twofold history of the Hellenistic world, by A. Momigliano; Walbank’s Philip V 
of Macedon, by P. Treves. 


History, December 1944:—Feudal society in the thirteenth century, by 
N. Denholm-Young; The Armada campaign of 1588, by L. Stone; The 
Turkish traveller of the seventeenth century, by W. R. Halliday; Historical 
revision no. cvi: Italian trading fleets in medieval England, by A. A. Ruddock. 


The English Historical Review, vol. 60, no. 236:—Mortmain in medieval 
London, by Miss H. M. Chew; The Confirmation of the Charters, 1297, Part I, 
by H. Rothwell; Gustavus IV and the British Government, 1804-9, by R. Carr; 
Personal tithes, by A. G. Little; A letter from the Council to Pope Honorius III, 
1220-1, by N. Denholm-Young; The Glossa Ordinaria to the Gregorian de- 
cretals, by S. Kuttner and Miss B. Smalley. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, vol. 27:—The 
Scandinavian colonies in England and Normandy, by Prof. F. M. Stenton; 
Pope Alexander III and the canonization of saints, by Rev. E. W. Kemp; The 
organisation of indentured retinues in fourteenth-century England, by N. B. 
Lewis; Petitions for benefices from English Universities during the Great 
Schism, by Prof. E. F. Jacob. 


Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, February 1945:—The 
monuments of Central Italy. Fourth report of the Civil Affairs Department of the 
War Office. 

March 1945 :—Historic buildings and enemy action in England, by B. H. St. J. 
O’Neil. 

The Library, new series, vol. 25, nos. 1, 2:—Entrance, licence and publication, 
by W. W. Greg; Papers and documents recently found at Stationers’ Hall, by S. 
Hodgson; Dr. William King’s Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, by C. J. Horne; 
Austrian monastic libraries, by E. Ph. Goldschmidt. 


Man, January-February 1945:—Fossil man in the Lebombo Mountains, 
South Africa; The “Border Cave’, by H. B. S. Cooper, B. D. Malan, L. H. Wills; 
Directional changes in funerary practices during fifty thousand years, by Prof. V. 
Gordon Childe. 

March-April 1945:—Some survivals of ancient Iberia in modern Spain, by 
Luis Araquistain. 
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The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 31, no. 2:—An unrecorded map by Diogo Homem, 
by C. R. Beard; Naval buttons, by K. Lewis; Anchors and accessories, I 34.0—1.640, 
by F. T. Tinniswood. 


Transactions of the Monumental Brass Society, vol. 8, part 2:—An alphabetical 
list of post-Reformation brasses of known authorship, chiefly compiled, with 
additional notes, from Mill Stephenson and the Appendix, by Mrs. Esdaile and 
R. H. D’Elboux; John Eldred, Great Saxham, Suffolk, by Miss G. A. Jones; 
Two lost shields from Graveney, Kent, by R. H. D’Elboux; The Saxaye brass, 
Stanstead Abbots, Herts, by H. C. Andrews; The Bostock brass, Wheathampstead, 
Herts, by H. C. Andrews; Kelmarsh, Northants, by R. H. Pearson; A half- 
effigy in academical costume recently found at West Monkton, Somerset, by A. B. 
Connor; An inscription recently returned to Cannington church, Somerset, by 
A. B. Connor. 


Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, vol. 19:—Italian maiolica and 
china, by Bernard Rackham; The foundations for the chronology of Gandhara 
sculpture, by Dr. Hugo Buchthal; Luristan bronzes from the collection of Frank 
Savery, Esq., by C. J. Gadd; Second thoughts on the dating of Early Ming porce- 
lains, by Edgar E. Bluett; Note on the conical bases of Ming plates, dishes and 
bowls, having reference to the preceding paper by Mr. Bluett, by A. L. Hether- 
ington; Notes (a) on glaze copper, (4) betel boxes, (c) a sang-de-boeuf brush pot, 
by A. L. Hetherington; Note on Mr. Palmer’s blue and white box, by A. L. 
Hetherington and W. B. Honey; Notes on some Chinese bronzes, by Prof. W. P. 
Yetts; R. L. Hobson bibliography, by Basil Gray. 


Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Jan—April 1945 :—Brief notes, by Prof. G. R. 
Driver; Zion and Jerusalem: a linguistic and historical study, by Prof. S. Krauss; 
The tent beautiful: a study of pattern-weaving in Transjordan, by G. M. Crow- 
foot; ‘Two new coins of Nysa-Scythopolis, by $. Ben-Dor; The miracle on Mount 
Carmel, by A. Lucas; Note on the dating of Early Hebrew inscriptions, by Dr. 
D. Diringer. 


The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 12, nos. -2:— 
Khirbat Mafjar. Stone sculptures, II, by R. W. Hamilton; Khirbat Mafjar. 
Greek inscribed fragments, by M. Schwabe; The Middle Bronze Age tomb at 
el-Jisr, by J. Dry. 


Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 1944:—Report on the excavations carried 
out in the cave known as ‘Bosumpra’, at Abetifi, Kwahu, Gold Coast Colony, 
by C. T. Shaw; Preliminary report on a microlithic industry at Rop rock shelter, 
Northern Nigeria, by Bernard Fogg. 


Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, Manchester, vol. 28, no. 2:—The pic- 
torial work in the Flores Historiarum of the so-called Matthew of Westminster 
(MS. Chetham 6712), by A. Hollaender; The morrow of the Great Charter, by 
H. G. Richardson; The Government of England during the absence of Richard 
on the Third Crusade, by B. Wilkinson. 


Proceedings of the Bath and District Branch of the Somerset Archaeological 
Society, pt. 6, series 8:—The flints of the Bath Downs (South Cotswolds), by 
J. P. E. Falconer; Some Somerset surnames, by Rev. R. G. Bartelot; A forgotten 
Bath worthy—Thomas Chilcot, by B. J. Maslen; The Wells Turnpike Trust, 
by Dr. R. D. Reid. 
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Transactions and Proceedings of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 63:— 
The Roman site at Shenstone, Staffordshire, by H. R. Hodgkinson and P, B, 
Chatwin: Appendix I. The Pottery, by J. K. St. Joseph: II Miscellaneous finds, 
by H. R. Hodgkinson; Panoramic views of Birmingham streets in the Possession 
of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, by B. Walker; The early wool trade 
in Warwickshire and the rise of the merchant middle class, by R. A. Pelham; 
Whichford, South Warwickshire, by Philip B. Chatwin; Old stone weights, by 
W. Bullows; The Birmingham Anacreontic Society (1793), by B. Walker; A 
seventeenth-century recipe for an eye lotion, by B. Walker; Parish Register, 
Morton Bagot, Warwickshire, by H. R. Hodgkinson; Churchwardens’ accounts, 
Burton Dassett, Warwickshire, by E. Carey-Hill; The bell-frame in Middleton 
church tower, by P. B. Chatwin. 


The Bradford Antiquary, December 1944:—The Manor and Manor House of 
Exley, by W. Robertshaw; A mill and two carucates at Keighley, by C. Whone. 


The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 7, no. 3:—The cultural influence of 
English medieval monasticism, by Dom D. Knowles. 

Vol. 8, no. 1:—Hereford Cathedral dignitaries in the twelfth century, by Z. N. 
Brooke; The Barbary corsairs in the seventeenth century, by G. N. Clark. 


Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Architectural, Archaeological, and His- 
toric Society, vol. 35, pt. 1:—Post-Reformation church building in Cheshire during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by F. H. Crossley; Notes on Roman 


Chester, by C. E. Stevens; Some surface finds of prehistoric and Roman periods 
from Ashton, near Chester, by G. B. Leach. 


The Essex Review, January 1945:—The Clapton-Rolfes of Rayne, by E. 
Vaughan; Manor of East Hall, East Mersea, by L. C. Sier; ‘Butler’s Charity’, 
Boreham and Little Baddow, by Canon J. Berridge; Dr. William Dodd of West 
Ham, by A. Hills; Mistley Hall and Viscount Galway, by G. O. R.; Pebmarsh 
Parish Registers, by Rev. T. D. S. Bayley; An old Baptist cause, by E. Dilliway; 
The Theatre Royal, Colchester, 1812-1918, by G. O. Rickword; Early Essex 
clergy (continued), by P. H. Reaney. 

April 1945:—Chelmsford Grammar School, by J. H. Johnson; A general sur- 
vey of the medieval drama in Essex in the fifteenth century, by Dr. W. A. 
Mepham; The Clapton-Rolfes of Rayne (continued), by E. Vaughan; Essex Re- 
cord Office accessions, 1944, by F. G. Emmison; Early Essex clergy (continued) 
by P. H. Reaney. 


Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 28, pt. 3:—T wo doubtful points in Norfolk history, 
by R. W. Ketton-Cremer; The monastic infirmary, Norwich, by the late W. 
Burton; Inventories of Norfolk church goods (1552), by H. B. Walters; Blome- 
field’s birthplace, by the late F. Johnson; Palzolithic implements from Southacre, 
by J. E. Sainty and A. G. Watson. 


Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, vol. 
90:—Notes on the manor and parish of West Monkton, by E. E. Trotman; 
Cruchbarrow Hill, West Monkton, by H. St. George Gray; Portraits of the Bishops 
of Bath and Wells: catalogue of the collection belonging to the See, edited by 
A. W. Vivian-Neal; Monumental brasses in Somerset, part 14, by A. B. Connor; 
The Visitation of Somerset, 1623: notes on John Goff’s manuscript, by Brig. R. 
Benson and A. W. Vivian-Neal. 
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Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 48:—The plan of the medieval castle 
at Nottingham, by F. W. C. Gregory; Borough English in Nottinghamshire, 
by Felix Oswald; The Order of the Anti-Covenant, by A. L. Browne, edited by 
T. M. Blagg; The early organization of the Quakers in Nottinghamshire, by 
James Lomax; Nottinghamshire penances, by A. C. Wood; A list of words 
illustrating the Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford. 


The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, December 1944:— 
Notes on the Decanal and other houses in the Close of Sarum, by C. R. Everett; Some 
Wiltshire cases in Star Chamber, by G. M. Young; Wardour Castle, by Lt.-Col. 
H. F. Chettle; Notes on the court books of the manors of Lacock, Charlton, 
Liddington with Cote, and Nethermore (chiefly 1583 to 1603), by F. H. Hinton. 


The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 36, pt. 2:—Some documents relating 
toSunk Island, by A. Cuming; A stoneaxe-head from Skelton-on-Ure; A Worces- 
ter Charter of Thomas II, Archbishop of York, and its bearing on the early his- 
tory of the church of Leeds, by C. T. Clay; Sculptors and sculpture in Yorkshire 
(Part III), by Mrs. K. A. Esdaile; A municipal dissolution of chantries, by A. G. 
Dickens; A lawyer’s journey by post-chaise in 1753, by Rev. R. M. Kettlewell; 
The Churchwardens’ Book of Sheriff Hutton, a.p. 1524-1568, by Rev. J. S. Pur- 
vis; Whitby Abbey. ‘John of Brompton’ inscription. Whitby Naturalists’ Club’s 
important find, by P. Burnett; A note on Knaresborough Castle, by W. A. 
Atkinson; The Doncaster fee-farm rent, by N. Smedley; The Chapel of St. Mary 
and the Holy Angels, otherwise known as St. Sepulchre’s Chapel, at York, by 
A. Hamilton Thompson; Roman Yorkshire, edited by D. Greene. 


Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 1944:—Carved 
corbels, brackets and label stops in Anglesey churches, by Canon C. L. Hulbert- 
Powell; An Early Iron Age discovery in Anglesey, by Sir Cyril Fox. 


Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 98, pt. 1:—Criccieth Castle, Caernarvonshire, by 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil; Two Bronze Age barrows on Fairwood Common, Gower, 
Glamorgan, by Audrey Williams; Screens, lofts, and stalls situated in Wales and 
Monmouthshire, by F. H. Crossley; Further remarks on the ‘De Excidio’, by 
A. W. Wade-Evans; The discovery of a nest of Roman patellae near Llanberis, 
Caernarvonshire, by Ellis Davies; An Early Iron Age discovery in Anglesey, by 
Sir Cyril Fox; The Mostyn Christ, by W. J. H.; Stone and bronze implements 
and an iron linch-pin from $.E. Wales, by Aileen Fox; Axe of Graig Lwyd rock 
from Brecknockshire, by C. F.; Gododdin, Lleuddiniawn, Brynaich, by A. W. 
Wade-Evans; Eglwysseu Bassa, by A. W. Wade-Evans; Mould for socketed 
chisel found at Abermad, by Emrys Jones; Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, Montgomery, 
postscript, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil. 


The Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. 48, part 2:—Montgomery Church, by 
J. D. K. Lloyd; The Powis Castle manuscript collections in the National Library, 
by J. ©. Davis; Museums and the community, by I. C. Peate; The medieval 
castles of North Montgomeryshire: a topographical survey, by R. Richards; 
Llanfair Caereinion in the early nineteenth century, by C. H. Humphreys; 
Leet proceedings of the borough of Newtown at the National Library of Wales, 
1665 to 1683, by the late Prof. E. A. Lewis, with an introduction by J. C. Davies; 
John Tibbot, clock and watch maker, by I. C. Peate; Popular festivals and the 
farmer’s year, by R. U. Sayce; Some Montgomeryshire crafts in the nineteenth 
century, by Mrs. A. Bailey Williams. 
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The Soctety of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, vol. 4, pt. 3:—Strathearn: the 
province of North Britain that became the Diocese of Dunblane, by Dr. A. B, 
Scott. 


Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological Society, 1944:—The Elliots of Lar- 
riston, by E. Barton; Adderstoneshiels and its ancient chapel, by G. Watson; A 
register of monumental inscriptions in Heritors’ Area, Wellogate Cemetery, 


Hawick, Roxburghshire, by J. H. Haining. 


Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 75, part 1:—An inter- 
pretation of certain symbolic sculptures of early Christian Ireland, by Helen M, 
Roe; Linen and cotton printing at Stratford-on-Slaney, Co. Wicklow, by Ada K. 
Longfield; Notes on the Norman-Welsh family of Walsh in Ireland, France and 
Austria, by R. W. Walsh; Foundation sacrifices, by Sean O Suilleabhain; Some 
unrecorded Wexford antiquities, by Rev. J. Ranson; The White Cross Inn, Dub- 
lin, by C. P. Curran; St. Broghan’s road, Clousast, by Liam Price; Two dug-out 
canoes from Co. Leitrim, by P. Tohall. 


The American ‘fournal of Archaeology, vol. 48, no 4:—Polychromy in Greek 
sculpture, with special reference to the archaic Attic gravestones in the Metro- 
politan Museum, by Gisela M. A. Richter; Notes on the colors preserved on the 
archaic Attic gravestones in the Metropolitan Museum, by Lindsley F. Hull; 
Aqua Trajana, by Herbert Bloch; Development of the ‘megaron’ in prehistoric 
Greece, by Valentine Miiller; A Roman and a Chinese bronze, by Paul Jacobs- 
thal; Symbols of the Augurate on coins of the Caecilii Metelli, by L. R Taylor; 
A Paestan vase, by J. D. Beazley. 

Vol. 49, no. 1:—Middle Minoan 1-11 and Babylonian chronology, by Sidney 
Smith; Honos and Virtus, by Margarete Bieber; The roof of the Mycenaean 
Megaron, by Carl W. Blegen; Rhosica Vasa, by F. Follin Jones; Graeco-Egyp- 
tian marks and portraits in the Royal Ontario Museum, by Mary McCrimmon; 
The date of the Olympia Heraeum, by Helen E. Searls and William B. Dinsmoor. 


The Art Bulletin, vol. 26, no. 4:—The ‘King’s Advent’ and the enigmatic 
panels in the doors of Santa Sabina, by Ernst H. Kantorowicz; The religious 
meaning of the Ruthwell Cross, by Meyer Schapiro; Rembrandt’s ‘Polish’ rider, 
by Julius $. Held; The Holkham Venus in the Metropolitan Museum, by 
E. Tietze-Conrat. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. 99:—A century of 
genealogical progress, by W. C. Hill; Christ Church, Boston, records, by M. K. 
Babcock; John Witherspoon and descendants, by H. M. Witherspoon and 
W. C. Hill; The origin of the Plantagenets, by G. A. Moriarty; Nathaniel Fitz 
Randolph of Woodbridge, N.J., Quaker, and his descendants (concluded), by L. A. 
Christian; Henry Tibbetts of Dover, N.H., and some of his descendants (con- 
tinued), by M. Jarvis; Inscriptions from gravestones at Poland, Maine (continued), 
by Mrs. L. W. McQuesten; Thomas Tupper and his descendants (continued), by 
the Tupper Family Association. 


Speculum, January, 1945:—Silk industry in the Byzantine Empire, by R. S. 
Lopez; Chaucer and courtly love once more—‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale’, by G. R. 
Coffman; A Scottish ‘Father of Courtesy’ and Malory, by C. O. Parsons; The 
Domitian Bilingual of the O/d-English Annals: the Latin preface, by F. P. 
Magoun, Jr.; Johs. Sintram de Herbipoli in two of his manuscripts, by T. C. 
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Petersen; More manuscripts of the Dragmaticon and Philosophia of William of 
Conches, by Lynn Thorndike; Alfodhol and Almadel once more, by Lynn 
Thorndike; Were there theatres in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ?, by R.S. 
Loomis and Gustave Cohen 


Hespéris, vol. 31, 1944:—Note on four unpublished alms measures, by M. 
Vicaire; A Berber Saint: Moulay Bou ‘Azza, by V. Loubignac; On a passage of 
Ibn Khaldan relative to a history of mathematics, by H .P. J. Renaud; Where was 
the zaiouia of Dila?, by R. Henry. 


Tiirk Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 1944, vol. 8, pt. 30:—The visored helmets of 
Viz, by Prof. Dr. Arif Miifid Mansel. 

Vol. 8, pt. 31:—The ceramics of Tel Halef in Janus in the neighbourhood of 
Cerablus, by Selim Dirvana. 





Bibliography 


Books only are included. Unless otherwise stated all are in the Library of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 


African Archaeology. 


A contribution to the study of the Tumbian Culture in East Africa. By L. S. B. Leakey and 
Archdeacon Owen. 9}X7}. Pp. 59. Coryndon Memorial Museum Occasional Papers, 
no. 1. Coryndon Memorial Museum, Nairobi, Kenya, 1945. 55. 


American Archaeology. 


Houses and house use of the Sierra Tarascans. By Ralph L. Beals, Pedro Carrasco, and Thomas 
McCorkie. 10} x8. Pp. 37. Smithsonian Institution of Social Anthropology, Publication 
No. 1. Washington; United States Government Printing Office, 1944. 

Archaeological investigations in El] Salvador. By John M. Longyear III, with an appendix by 
Stanley H. Boggs. 14x11. Pp. xit+go+pls. 14. Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 9, no. 2. Published by the 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 1944. 

The Excavation of Los Muertos and neighbouring ruins in the Salt River Valley, Southern 
Arizona. By Emil W. Haury. 10}x 7}. Pp. xvi+223. Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 
24,no. 1. Published by the Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 1945. 

An introduction to the archaeology of Cuzco. By John H. Rowe. 10} 73. Pp. xi+63. Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 37, 
no. 2. Published by the Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., 1944. 

Russian research in the Pacific Ocean and North America in the 18th—r19th centuries (in Russian). 
74X 5. Pp. 221. Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, 1944. 


Architecture. 


Carved corbels, brackets, and label stops in Anglesey Churches. By Canon Hulbert-Powell. 
84x 54. Pp. 19-48. Reprint Trans. Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 1944. 


Asiatic Archaeology. 

Iran in the ancient East. Archaeological Studies presented in the Lowell Lectures at Boston. By 
Ernst E. Herzfeld. 1249}. Pp. vi+363. Oxford University Press, 1941. 

Early man and pleistocene stratigraphy in southern and eastern Asia. By Hallam L. Movius, Jr. 
10$X 7}. Pp. viii+125. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 19, no. 3. Published by the Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A., 1944. 


Ceramics. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. United States of America, Fascicule 8. Fogg Museum and Gal- 
latin Collections. By George H. Chase and Mary Zelia Pease. 13x 9}. Pp. 116+ pls. 64. 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 


Dark Ages. 


A linear earthwork on Greenham Common, Berkshire. By B. H. St. J. O’Neil and H. J. E. 
Peake. 936. Pp. 177-87. Reprint Archaeological Journal, vol. 100, 1945. 


Folklore. 

Indeterminability and confusion as apotropaic elements in Italy and in Spain. The place of con- 
fusion and indeterminability in mazes and maze-dances. By W. L. Hildburgh. 8} x 54. 
Pp. 133-49, 188-92. Reprints Folklore, vol. lvi. 


History and Topography. 

Local character in the ancient architecture of Cambridgeshire. By T. D. Atkinson. 84x 54. Pp. 
24-55. Reprint Proc. Cambridge Antiquarian Soc., vol. 40. 

Old inns of Bristol. By C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A., F.R.I.B.A. 8}x 5}. Pp. 128. London: 
Simpkin Marshall, 1944. 
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The Domesday Monachorum of Christ Church, Canterbury. Edited with an introduction by 
David C. Douglas. 17x13. Pp. iii+127. London: Royal Historical Society, 1944. 

The Cartulary of Bushmead Priory. Edited by the late G. Herbert Fowler and Joyce Godber. 
83x 54. Pp. xxxi+285. Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. 22. Published by the 
Society at Streatley, near Luton, 1945. 

The register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury 1414-1443. Vol. III. Edited by E. F. 
Jacob. 10x 6}. Pp. 526. Canterbury and York Society, part cxiii. Oxford: at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. 

Laithkirk Parish Church in history. By Rev. W. Oliver, F.S.A. 84x 5}. Pp. 6. Reprint Dar- 
lington and Stockton Times, 1945. 

The City of London Livery Companies. By Bryan Pontifex. 74x 5. Pp. viiit+93. London: 
Methuen, 1939. 

The records of the Guild of the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, St. John the Baptist and St. Katherine of 
Coventry. Volume 2. Edited by Geoffrey Templeman, M.A. 9} x 63. Pp. xx+204. Dug- 
dale Society, vol. 19. Printed for the Dugdale Society at the University Press, Oxford, 1944. 

Yorkshire pedigrees G-S. Transcribed and edited by J. W. Walker, O.B.E., F.R.C.S., F.S.A. 
10} 7. Pp. vit+191-359. The Harleian Society, vol. 95. London, 1943. 

A Lincolnshire Assize Roll for 1298 (P.R.O. Assize Roll No. 505). Edited with an introduction 
on Royal Local Government in Lincolnshire during the war of 1294-8 by the late Walter 
Sinclair Thomson, M.A., Ph.D. Lincoln Record Society, vol. 36. 10x 6}. Pp. cxxvii+ 305. 
Printed for the Lincoln Record Society by the Hereford Times, 1944. 

The twentieth volume of the Wren Society 1943. Catalogue of Sir Chr. Wren’s drawings, &c. 
12}x10. Pp.x+268. Oxford: printed for the Wren Society at the University Press, 1943. 


Iron Age. 
A find of the Early Iron Age from-Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey. By Sir Cyril Fox, P.S.A., 
F.B.A. 10}x 8}. Pp. 72. Cardiff: National Museum of Wales, 1945. 75. 6d. 


Literary Criticism. 
Isaiah, chapters XL-LV: Literary criticism. By Sidney Smith. 9} x 6. Pp.ix+204. The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy 1940. London: Milford, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


Numismatics. 

The coinage metals in antiquity. Part II.—Iran and Irak. By Douglas Rennie Hudson. 
11+8}. Pp. 23-30. Reprint Metallurgia, 31, November 1944. 

The coinage metals in antiquity. Part III.—Asia Minor, Phoenicia and South Russia. By 
Douglas Rennie Hudson, B.Sc., Ph.D. 11 x 8}. Reprint Metallurgia, 31, pp. 200-6, 249-52. 
1945. 

Roman medallions. By Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee. 10}x 7}. Pp. 268. The American Numis- 
matic Society, Numismatic Studies No. 5. New York, 1944. $10.00. 


Philology. 

The Latin text of the Ancrene Riwle. Edited from Merton College MS. 44 and British Museum 
MS. Cotton Vitellius E vii, by Charlotte D’Evelyn. 84x 54. Pp. xx+176. Published for 
the Early English Text Society by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1944. 315. 6d. 

The French Text of the Ancrene Riwle. Edited from British Museum MS. Cotton Vitellius 
F vii, by J. A. Herbert. 84x 5}. Pp. xiv-+318. Published for the Early English Text 
Society by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1944. 28s. 

The Cloud of Unknowing and The Book of Privy Counselling. Edited from the manuscripts 
with introduction and glossary by Phyllis Hodgson. 84x 54. Pp. lxxxvii+-227. Published 
for the Early English Text Society by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1944. 
355- 


Plate. 
Catalogue of the plate of Oriel College, Oxford. By E. Alfred Jones. 12x 9}. Pp. xxviii+96. 
London: Milford, 1944. 50s. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 
Unrecorded microliths from Tentsmuir, Deeside, and Culbin. By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A. 9}x 7}. 
Pp. 16. Reprint Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. lxxviii, 1943-4. 





Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 22nd February 1945. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Miss Evelyn M. Jamison and Mr. B. Tunstall were admitted Fellows. 

Papers were read by Father Waclaw Pyszkowski on Polish Heraldry, and 
F/Lt. E. Clive Rouse, F.S.A., on a medieval panel painting of the Doom in Penn 
Church, Bucks. 


Thursday, 8th March 1945. Miss M. V. Taylor, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. John Wilkinson 
Latham, Mr. John Newenham Summerson, Mr. Cecil Henry James Farthing, Miss 
Mary Coate, Miss Joan Wake, Prof. Sir Leslie Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. William 
Herbert Humphreys, Mr. Charles Frederick William Dening, Miss Marion 
Helen Cooper, Mr. James Macgregor, Miss Veronica Inez Ruffer, Dr. Norman 
Mosley Penzer, Mr. Bryan Pontifex, Rev. George William Outram Addleshaw, 
Mr. Arthur Bentley Connor, Mr. Michael John Tapper, Mr. Percy Morris. 

The following exhibits were laid before the Society: a charter of John de Segrave 
and Margaret his wife, 1345; A letter of the Official of the Bishop of Norwich to 
the Dean of Brysele and Toftys, 1408; Sigilla Antiqua, privately printed for Rev. 
G. H. Dashwood, 1847, with the addition of the 2nd series, 1862; also the 
original drawings for the above by William Taylor, of King’s Lynn, exhibited by 
Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer. 

A fifteenth-century casket and a hexagonal casket made by the Embriachi family 
of Venice, early fifteenth century, exhibited by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A. 

A thimble-shaped object of pottery, found with Roman sherds of the first cen- 
tury at Footlands, Sedlescombe, Sussex, and original drawings of brasses by T. 
Fisher, F.S.A., exhibited by Mr. R. H. D’Elboux, F.S.A. 


Thursday, 22nd March 1945. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Miss V. I. Ruffer, Mr. N. M. Penzer, and Mr. W. H. Humphreys were 
admitted Fellows, and Prof. T. Sulimirski an Honorary Fellow. 

Mr. James G. Mann, Director, read a paper on a medieval spear-head with 
sacred inscriptions. 

Mr. Arthur Gardner, F.S.A., read a paper on Fonts of the Aylesbury Type; 
and Mr. A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A., read a paper on a medieval rock-dwelling at Les 
Eyzies-de-Tayac (Dordogne). 

Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., exhibited part of a wine-pitcher of the late 


eleventh century recently found in Dover. 


Monday, 23rd April 1945. Anniversary Meeting. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in 
the Chair. 

Commander C. B. Roberts, Miss M. Coate, Col. §. M. W. Meadows, 
Mr. F. C. Francis, and Mr. A. B. Connor were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. John Allan and Mr. H. Stanford London were appointed Scrutators of the 
Ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1944-5 was read: 

Owing to the continuance of the war the Library has remained closed, but the 
five meetings and three ballots for the election of Fellows held during the year have 
been well attended. 
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Research Grants.—In response to an invitation from the Council for British 
Archaeology the Society agreed to undertake some preliminary excavation in 
Roman London to ascertain the nature and extent of existing remains and author- 
ized a token grant of £100 for this purpose. A deputation was received by the 
Lord Mayor and the city authorities, who offered their co-operation and expressed 
appreciation of the proposals. Owing to enemy action during the summer the 
work has had to be postponed. 

The President, Director, and Mr. I. A. Richmond were appointed representa- 
tives of the Society on the Exeter Excavation Committee, and the Secretary to 
represent the Society on the Dover Excavation Committee. 

A grant of £5 has been made from the Research Fund to the Canterbury 
Excavation Committee. 

The following grants have been made from the General Fund: £10 to the 
Somerset Record Society as a contribution towards the publication of the Glaston- 
bury Chartulary, and £25 to the Council for British Archaeology. 

Three grants have been made from the William and Jane Morris Fund: £50 
for Hartwell church, Bucks., £20 for the preservation of the wall-paintings at 
Barton church, Cambs., and £150 for the repair of Escomb church, co. Durham. 

General.—The Council has given further consideration to the problems facing 
the Society at the end of the war, and the Reconstruction Sub-Committee, after a 
detailed review of the Society’s affairs, will make a report to the New Council. 
The Finance Committee, the Croft Lyons Committee, and the Library Com- 
mittee have held regular meetings throughout the year. 

The appointments of Sir Alfred Clapham to the Council of the British School 
at Rome, and of Sir Frederic Kenyon to the Council of the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq, have been continued. 

Publications.—The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly. Archaeologia, 
volume 90, was published towards the end of the year, and a research report on the 
Tombs and Moon Temple at Hureidha, Hadhramaut, shortly afterwards. Occa- 
sional Paper No. 2, The Presidents of the Soctety of Antiquaries of London, ap- 
peared in March. 

Library.—The following books, other than those sent for review, have been 
presented to the Library: — 


From the authors:— 
Gotland-Kiev under Vikingatiden, by T. J. Arne. 
Ett Gastrikefynd fran Kalifen Harun-ar-Raschids valde, by T. J. Arne. 
Urinnevanare och Kulturbarare, by T. J. Arne. 
Local character in the ancient architecture of Cambridgeshire, by T. D. Atkinson. 
A seventeenth-century country gentleman, by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 
Fourteen tracts on various subjects, by Rev. P. B. G. Binnall, F.S.A. 
An introduction to Maltese architecture, by Hugh Braun, F.S.A. 
A Wiltshire ancestor for H.M. the Queen, by S. M. Collins, F.S.A. 
Petuaria, by Philip Corder and I. A. Richmond, F.S.A. 
Gérmen e cultura, by A. A. Mendes Correa. 
O contributo dos descobrimentos dos Espanhdis e Portugueses nos séculos xv e xvi, by A. A 
Mendes Correa. 
Novos achados liticos nas 4reas do Castelo do Queijo e da Ervilha, by F. R. Cortez. 
Old inns of Bristol, by C. F. W. Dening, F.S.A. 
A short guide to the memorials in Brome Church, Suffolk, by Rev. C. F. Cory Elvin. 
Leicester Castle, by Levi Fox. 
The Hulaya River land and Dadassas, by Prof. John Garstang, F.S.A. 
The later Lumleys of Harlestone, c. 1545 onwards, by L. G. H. Horton-Smith. 
The Heads of Winterborne and of Newbury, Co. Berks, by L. G. H. Horton-Smith. 
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The family of Savage of Co. Wilts, by L. G. H. Horton-Smith. 
Coinage metals in antiquity, by D. Rennie Hudson. 
The industries of the Gorgora rock shelter, by L. S. B. Leakey. 
A potted history of Libya, by A. Lucas, F.S.A. 
A potted history of Egypt, by A. Lucas, F.S.A. 
The story of Bowes church, by Rev. W. Oliver, F.S.A. 
Historic buildings and enemy action in England, by B. H. St. J. O'Neil, F.S.A. 
The City of London Livery Companies, by B. Pontifex, F.S.A. 
A estagao arqueoldgica da Mealhada e a sua cronologia, by Carlos Teixeira. 
From Ernest Axon, F.S.A.:— 
Historical notes on Buxton—19 pamphlets. 
From Messrs. Constable & Co.:— 
Catalogue of the pictures and other works of art in the collection of Lord St. Oswald at Nostell 
Priory, by Maurice W. Brockwell. 
From Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A.:— 
The Art Bulletin. 
Iran in the Ancient East, by E. Herzfeld. 
From J. A. Knowles, F.S.A.:— 
A bibliography of the works of John Alder Knowles relating to ancient stained and painted glass, 
From L. S. B. Leakey:— 
Excavation of the rock shelter at Gorgora, Lake Tana, Ethiopia, by Col. F. Moysey. 
Notes on the ground and polished stone axes of East Africa, by Mary D. Leakey. 
From Dr. H. Lowery:— 
A handlist of news pamphlets, 1590-1610, by D. C. Collins. 
From Dr. S. J. Madge, F.S.A.:— 
Auguste Longnon (1844-1911) by H. Leclercq. 
Some notes on the Old Book of the Worshipful Company of Horners, by Rev. H. G. Rose- 
dale, F.S.A. 
From W. G. Morant:— 
The Historic Peerage of England, by Sir H. Nicholas and W. Courthope, with additional 
MS. notes by Alfred W. Morant. 


Oblituary.—T he following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary: 


Ordinary Fellows 


Sir William Gurney Benham, J.P., F.R.Hist.S., 13th May 1944. 
Mrs. Mildred Berkeley, 19th May 1944. 

Arthur Thomas Bolton, F.R.I.B.A., 2nd February 1945. 

Stanley Casson, M.A., April 1944. 

William Alexander Cater, 26th December 1944. 

Ormonde Maddock Dalton, M.A., F.B.A., 2nd February 1945. 
Edward Percival Dickin, M.D., 26th February 1945. 

Peter MacIntyre Evans, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., 21st October 1944. 
George Bruce Gosling, M.A., 14th March 1944. 

Hubert Hall, Litt.D., July 1944. 

Ian Campbell Hannah, M.A., D.C.L., M.P., J.P., 7th July 1944. 
George Charles Foveaux Hayter, B.A., 17th November 1944. 
Thomas Herbert Lesbirel Hony, 27th November 1944. 

Alfred Cart de Lafontaine, 17th August 1944. 

Edward Stewart McEuen, 23rd February 1945. 

Walter Travers McIntire, B.A., 25th August 1944. 

Rev. Charles Moor, D.D., 19th November 1944. 

William Henry Rogers, 6th August 1944. 

George Frederick Sutton, M.A., 13th December 1944. 
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Major George Trevor Harley Thomas, 6th September 1944. 
Alfred Bowman Yeates, F.R.I.B.A., 6th May 1944. 


Honorary Fellows 


Léon Coutil, 1939 or 1940. 
Professor Pericle Ducati, October 1944. 
Professor Aarne Michael Tallgren, 13th April 1945. 


Srr WiLL1AM GurRNEY BenuaM was elected a Fellow in 1920. A well-known 
figure in Colchester, he was for ten years editor of the Essex Review and took a 
prominent part in the publication of local records such as the Red Paper Book, and 
the Oath Book, while he himself translated the Cartulary of St. John’s Abbey. He 
compiled a well-known Dictionary of Quotations and for sixty years he contributed 
weekly Colchester and County notes to the Essex County Standard. He was a 
member of the Council of the Essex Archaeological Society and Chairman of the 
Colchester and Essex Museum Committee. For fifty years a member of the 
Colchester Borough Council, he was its senior alderman on his retirement in 
1943. ‘Twice Mayor of Colchester, he was admitted Honorary Freeman of the 
borough in 1933, in which year he was elected High Steward. He served on the 
Essex County Council for fifteen years. His lifelong public services to Colchester 
and the county were recognized in 1935 when he received a knighthood from the 
king. 

ArTHUR THomMas Botton was an architectural scholar of distinction. Born 
in 1864, he was educated at Haileybury and articled to the late Sir R. W. Edis, 
F.S.A., during which period he studied architecture at University College and the 
Architectural Association. After working with the late R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., 
he started practice in Westminster in 1890. He was Soane Medallist in 1893 and 
two years later won the Silver Essay Medal of the R.I.B.A., after which he 
became a Fellow in 1909. He was an authority on the works of Wren and was 
joint editor of the publications of the Wren Society, the final volume of which 
appeared shortly before his death. In 1935 he discovered at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
the first model of that building, while five years earlier his own suggestions had led 
to the discovery in the library of All Souls of the fifth volume of Wren’s original 
drawings. He was elected F.S.A. in 1914 and served on the Council in 1925. In 
1917 he became Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, a post which he held until 
his sudden death at the age of eighty. 


Lt.-Col. Srantey Casson, M.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., was killed in a flying 
accident in April 1944 in the course of his duties. Educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Lincoln College, and St. John’s College, Oxford, he was a student at the 
British School at Athens before the last war. He saw service from 1914 to 1919 
in Flanders, Salonika, Constantinople, and Turkestan. He was Assistant Director 
of the British School at Athens from 1919 to 1922. Elected Fellow of New Col- 
lege in 1920, he became Reader in Classical Archaeology in 1927, a post he held 
until his death. He was elected F.S.A. in 1922. From 1928 to 1929 he was 
Director of the British Academy Excavations at Constantinople, an account of 
which he contributed to Archaeologia. He was well known as a writer on Greek 
sculpture and various aspects of Mediterranean archaeology. 

Proressor PericreE Ducati, who was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1933, 
died in late October 1944, at Cortina d’Ampezzo, after having been wounded by 
Italian patriots in February. 
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Born on 11th July 1880, he became an Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
(1909-12) and subsequently held the chairs of archaeology in Catania (1912-16), 
Turin (1916-20), and Bologna from 1920 onwards. From 1921 he was also 
Director of the well-arranged and important Museo Civico at Bologna, which 
housed the remains excavated at Villanova and Certosa. He was a well-known 
authority upon Etruscan and Greek antiquities, on which he published numerous 
learned articles in his own and other languages. As many of our Fellows will 
remember, he was present at the First International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences in London in 1932, when he read a paper entitled ‘La 
civita villanoviana a nord e a sud dell’ Appenino’. He also wrote several lucid and 
well illustrated general archaeological works, the best known being Etruria antica 
(Turin 1927), Storia dell’ arte etrusca (Florence 1927), La scultura classica 
(Florence 1937), and L’arte di Roma dalle origini al secolo VIII (Bologna 1938). 
His political subservience to Fascism eventually cost him his life. 


Husert Hatt, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S., lost his life by enemy action last July 
at the age of 87. Born at Hesley Hall, Yorkshire, in 1857, he was educated 
at Shrewsbury and entered the Public Record Office in 1879, remaining an 
officer of that department for forty-two years. He became resident officer in 1891 
and from the eighties onwards he produced a succession of notes, articles, and books 
ranging over every category of the Public Records, legal, financial, and adminis- 
trative, from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. In 1891 he became literary 
director of the Royal Historical Society and did much to revive the Society and 
reshape its policy. For forty-seven years he edited its annual volume of studies and 
saw through the press a like number of texts drawn from the most diverse sources, 
For over thirty years, first at the London School of Economics and later also at 
King’s College, he conducted classes in palaeography and economic history. 
From 1910 to 1918 he acted as Secretary to the Royal Commission on Public 
Records. In 1920 Cambridge bestowed on him the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
Throughout his long service at the Public Record Office he blazed trails which 
many now follow. Elected F.S.A. in 1887, he served on the Council in 1906 and 
was our second-oldest Fellow at the time of his death. 


Ian Camppect Hannan, M.A., D.C.L., M.P., J.P., died on 7th July 1944. 
Son of a Dean of Chichester, he was born in 1874 and educated at Winchester and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. As a teacher he held posts at Tientsin and in Natal, 
before serving as President of King’s College, Nova Scotia, from 1904 to 1906, 
and Professor of Church History at Oberlin College, Ohio, from 1915 to 1925. 
He was well known as a Cambridge University Extension lecturer and wrote a 
number of books, including a history of Trinity College, Cambridge, Christian 
Monasticism (1925), and the Story of Scotland in Stone (1935). In politics he con- 
tested Sunderland as a Liberal in 1924, but later became a Unionist, and had 
represented the Bilston Division of Wolverhampton in Parliament since 1935. 
He was elected F.S.A. in 1917 and was an active member of the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute. 


Wa Ter Travers McIntire, who was elected a Fellow in 1935, took no 
active part in the work of the Society, but in the north was well known for his wide 
knowledge of the medieval history and antiquities of Cumberland and Westmorland. 

He was a member of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society for forty years, editor of its Transactions since 1926, and in 
1938 he was chosen to succeed the late R. G. Collingwood as its President, a posi- 
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tion he held until his death on 25th August 1944. After education at Giggleswick 
and Bedford Grammar School, he held various teaching posts and in 1904 went 
to Carlisle as Principal of Tullie House and Director of Technical Education. On 
his retirement to Milnthorpe soon after the last war he devoted his time to lecturing 
and archaeological work. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land and of the Royal Historical Society and an indefatigable worker for the 
Historical Association. 

ProFessoR AARNE MicHagEL TALLGREN, who was elected an Honorary 
Fellow in 1933 and received the Society’s Gold Medal in 1940, died on 13th 
April 1945, aged 60. He had devoted himself whole-heartedly to the archaeology 
of his native land and of the countries to the east. Soon after taking his degree 
he began to travel in Europe and in Siberia, studying the country and the museums. 
His work on the Bronze Age of north Russia, and particularly the part dealing 
with Ananino, first made sense of that time and place. Equally important are 
his catalogues of the Zausailov and Tovostine Collections from Siberia, housed 
in the Helsinki Museum. When Estonia gained her independence he became 
Professor of Archaeology at Tartu and wrote an Archeologya Eesti. A few years 
later he was appointed to the chair of Archaeology at Helsinki and made further 
travels in Russia, Siberia, and the Caucasus. In the twenties he began to publish 
Eurasia Antiqua Septentrionalis, which brought him a European reputation. 
At the same time he was training his students at Helsinki by lectures and practical 
work and taking his full share in the development of the Kansallis Museo. In 
the thirties he visited England, lectured in London and Cambridge, and was 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the British Academy. 

The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared 
elected officers and members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir Cyril Fox, 
President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer; Mr. J. G. Mann, Director; 
Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary; Mr. H. C. Brentnall, Mr. P. B. Chatwin, Prof. 
V. Gordon Childe, Mr. C. T. Clay, Mr. A. I. Ellis, Miss Joan Evans, Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, Mrs. Hawkes, Mr. R. H. Hodgkin, Mr. E. W. Lovegrove, Mr. R. A.S. 
Macalister, Mr. F. J. E. Raby, Prof. W. Rees, Prof. A. E. Richardson, Mr. I. A. 
Richmond, Sir Lindsay Scott, Miss M. V. Taylor. 

The President then delivered the Anniversary Address (pp. 107-16). On the 
motion of Miss M. V. Taylor, Vice-President, the following resolution was 
carried unanimously: “That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President 
for his Address and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 

At the Extraordinary Meeting, which followed, consideration was given to the 
following alteration in the Statutes, proposed by Council and announced at the 
Ordinary Meeting on 22nd March 1945:— 

To substitute the following words for Cap. III, sect. iii of the Statutes: 

‘It shall be open to any Fellow on the 1st January of any year, provided his or 
her Subscription be not then in arrear, to Compound for all future payments 
of Subscription by paying to the Society a sum equal to that for which a male 
of his or her age could purchase a government annuity of Four Guineas on 
that date.’ 

No amendments having been received under the Statutes, Cap. XIX, sect. ii, 

the resolution was put to the vote and carried mem. con. 
0 
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Thursday, roth May 1945. James G. Mann, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. Arthur John Golding, 
Rev. Robert Walter Michael Lewis, Mr. Charles Arthur John Armstrong, Miss 
Dorothy Whitelock, Mr. Harold Anderson, Mr. John Alan Melville Rannie, 
Mr. Frederick Henry Worsfold, Mr. Stephen Ernest Dykes Bower, Miss Joan du 
Plat Taylor, Mr. Frank Trelawney Arthur Ashton-Gwatkin, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gardiner, Mr. Leonard Ridsdale Stevens, Mr. George William Willis, Prof. 
Arnold Walter Lawrence, Rear-Admiral Henry George Thursfield, Mr. James 
Digby Firth, Mr. John Stuart Syme. 

The following exhibits were laid before the Society: two wooden caskets 
ornamented with pastiglia, Italian (probably Venetian), second half of fifteenth 
century, or early sixteenth century, exhibited by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A. 

A writ distringas (1550) directed to the Sheriff of Sussex for the appearance of 
Sir John Gage, Kt., at the Exchequer, to do homage for his lands in Sussex, 
exhibited by Rev. P. B. G. Binnall, F.S.A. 

Photostat copies of Dugdale MS. 17 (Bodleian), being a fair copy of Sir 
William Dugdale’s notes of deeds and drawings of seals in private possession, made 
in connexion with his Antiquities of Warwickshire (1656), exhibited by Mr. L. F. 
Salzman, F.S.A. 

Notes by Stukeley on the Equites Romani, a Society for the Study of Roman 
Britain formed in London in 1723. Also Stukeley’s proposal for forming a Society 
of Literati at Ancaster, and an essay by Stukeley, The Musick of the Spheres, 
1720, exhibited by Capt. W. A. Cragg, F.S.A. 

Finds from a pagan Saxon cemetery at Ruskington, Lincolnshire, exhibited 


by the excavator, Group-Capt. G. M. Knocker. 


Thursday, 31st May 1945. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. L. R. Stevens, Miss M. H. Cooper, Mr. H. Anderson, Mr. G. W. Willis, 
Mr. F. H. Worsfold, Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield, Mr. B. Pontifex, Mrs. D. 
Gardiner, and Rev. C. B. Mortlock were admitted Fellows. 

The President announced that he had appointed Mr. Ian Archibald Richmond to 
be a Vice-President of the Society. 

Mr. G. H. Chettle, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations at Whitehall Palace, 
1938-9. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 
25th October 1945. 
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Abercrombie, Prof. Sir Leslie Patrick, elected, 
182. 

Addison, F., elected, 105. 

Addleshaw, Rev. George William Outram, 
elected, 182. 

Allan, John, appointed Scrutator of the Ballot, 
182. 

Alumni Cantabrigiensis, Part II, 1752-1900. 
Volume II: Chalmers—Fytche, compiled by 
Dr. J. A. Venn, reviewed, 88-9. 

Anchorite, The Hairy, wall-painting repre- 
senting legend of, 44-5 (Pl.). 

Anderson, Harold, elected, 188; admitted, 188. 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): 

Finds from cemetery at Ruskington, exhibited, 
188; bowl-escutcheon, Willoughton, 149. 

Anniversary Address, 107-16. 

Antiquaries, Society of: 

Anniversary Address, 107-16. 

Anniversary Meeting, 182-7. 

Auditors, Election of, 105. 

Bibliographies, 102-4; 180-1. 

Council: Election, 187; Report of, 182-6; 
retirement from, 109. 

Election to Fellowship, 110. 

Elections, 105, 182, 188. 

Exhibits, 105, 108, 182, 188. 

Gold Medal, 80 (PI.). 

Library, 110; gifts to, 183-4. 

Obituaries, 78, 108, 145, 184-6. 

Past Presidents: publication of paper with 
biographical notes on, 109. 

President’s Badge, 80 (PI.). 

Proceedings at Meetings, 105, 182-8. 

Publications, 109, 183; Antiquaries Fournal 

change of format, 109; Occasional Papers, 
109. 

Representations, 183. 

Research, Grants, 183. 

Statutes: Alteration in Composition Fee, 187. 

Vice-Presidents: appointment of, 108. 

William and Jane Morris Fund: grants, 183. 

Apollo, represented on Samian pottery, 72. 

Archaeological Research, post-war policy, 
112-16. 

Ardenadam (Holy Loch), megalithic monu- 
ment, 128. 

Ardudwy (Merionethshire), megalithic monu- 
ments, 134. 

Ariecleoch (Ayrshire), gallery-grave, 138. 

Armitage, T. W., Roman finds near Long 
Eaton made by, 117, 118, 119 2. 

Armstrong, Charles Arthur John, elected, 188. 

Arrow-heads, see Scythian. 

Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank Trelawney Arthur, 
elected, 188. 

Atkins, Sir Ivor, and Neil R. Ker, Catalogus 





Librorum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Wig- 
orniensis, made in 1622-1623 by Patrick Young, 
Librarian to King ames I, edited by, reviewed, 
85-6. 

Auchoish (Crinan), megalithic monument, 
131 (fig.). ‘ 

Auld Wife’s Grave (Wigtownshire), megalithic 
monument, 128, 137. 

Austria, sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 6; see also 
Bregenz; Hallstatt; Leibnitz. 

‘Aylesford’ type of trumpet fibula, 155, 158. 


Babraham Park (Cambs.), Levallois flake from, 
147 (fig. 

Bacchus, represented on Samian pottery, 72 
(fig.). 

Balix Lower Townland (co. Tyrone), gallery- 
grave, 128, 129 (fig.), 130, 134. 

Ballaterson Cronk (Isle of Man), megalithic 
monument, 132. 

Ballindud (co. Waterford), megalithic monu- 
ment, 140. 

Ballyalton (co. Down), megalithic monument, 
129 (fig.). 

Ballynamona (co. Waterford), gallery-graves, 
134, 136. 

Ballynoe (co. Down), stone circle, 142. 

Barclodiad y Gawres (Anglesey), gallery- 
grave, 132. 

Barlow, Sir Thomas, elected, 105. 

Barnard, E. A. B., appointed auditor, 105. 

Barton Church (Cambs.), grant from William 
and Jane Morris Fund, 183. 

Battiscombe, Lt.-Col. C. F., admitted, 105. 

Battle for Britain in the Fifth Century. An Essay 
in Dark Age History, by T. Dayrell Reed, 
reviewed, 81-5. 

Baynes, Sir Christopher, steel seal belonging to, 


149. 

Beauchamp, Lord, see Seymour, Robert, and 
Seymour, William. 

Beckley (Oxon.), involuted brooch from, 123. 

Bedd yr Afanc (Pembrokeshire), gallery- 
grave, 141. 

Benham, Sir William Gurney, obituary, 184, 
185. 

Berkeley, Mrs. Mildred, obituary, 184. 

Berkshire: see Frilford; Reading; Sonning. 

Berlin (Germany), Antiquarium, Scythian 
gold objects from Vettersfelde in, 8. 

Bewcastle (Cumberland), megalithic monu- 
ment, 138 2. 

Bible, bought for Lord John Seymour, 14, 
30. 

Bibliographies, 102-4, 180-1. 

Binnall, Rev. P. B. G., writ distringas (1550), 
exhibited by, 188. 
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Biskupin (Poland), 2; Scythian bronze frame 
found at, 8. 

Blakiston, H. N., plan of Milton’s birthplace 
exhibited on behalf of, 105. 

Bleasdale (Lancs.), ‘non-lithic’ site, 144. 

Blind-stamped panels in the English book-trade, 
¢. 1485-1555, by G. D. Hobson, reviewed, 
166. 

Bohemia: sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 7; see also 
Libkovice; PSov. 

Bologna (Italy), fibulae from Benacci, 121 2. 

Bolton: 

Arthur Thomas, obituary, 184, 185. 
Francis, payments to, for bonelace, etc., 17. 

Booth, William, Steward to the rst Marquis 
of Hertford, Private purse accounts kept by, 
14. 

Boothe, steel seal with the arms of, 149. 

Boudicca, Sack of London by, 48-52 (figs.). 

Boviel (Londonderry): beakers from, 130; 
gallery-grave, 129 (fig.). 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L.: note on the Holly 
seal belonging to, 148-9; Charter, Sigil/a 
Antiqua with original drawings, etc., ex- 
hibited by, 182; elected Treasurer, 187. 

Branas Uchaf (Merionethshire), megalithic 
monument, 142. 

Brandenburg: sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 8; 
see also Vettersfelde. 

Brasses, unrecorded, from Sussex, exhibited, 
105. 

Brecon (Brecknockshire), Samian pottery from, 
66, 72. 

Bregenz (Austria), Roman pottery bowl from, 
ISI. 

Brentnall, H. C., elected to the Council, 187. 

Bridestones, The (Cheshire), gallery grave, 
134. 

British Museum, Roman Samian pottery from 
London in, 51, 58. 

British School at Rome, Sir Alfred Clapham 
reappointed to represent Society on Council 
of, 183. 

British School of Archaeology in Iraq, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon reappointed to represent 
Society on Council of, 183. ; 

Brooches, see Celtic and Roman. 

Browndod (Antrim), megalithic monument, 
129 (fig.). 

Bryn Celliddu (Anglesey), passage-grave, 125, 
127 (fig.). 

Bryn yr hen Bobl (Anglesey), passage-grave, 
125, 127 (fig.). 

Buckinghamshire: see Hartwell; see Penn. 

Bucovina (Rumania), Scythian culture in, 4. 

Bulgaria: sites of Scythian finds in, 2; see also 
Dobrudja; Garchinovo. 

Burkitt, M. C., note on a Levallois flake from 
Babraham Park, Cambs., 147 (fig.). 

Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk), trumpet fibula 
from, 155 (fig.). 





Cairn Holy (Kirkcudbright), megalithic monu- 
ment, 128, 131 (fig.), 138. 

Caistor-on-Sea (Norfolk), trumpet fibula from, 
Tee: 

Calderstones (Lancs.), passage-grave, 130. 

Calliagh Birra’s House (co. Louth), gallery- 
grave, 137. 

Cambridgeshire: see Babraham Park; Barton; 
Newnham. 

Carlingford (co. Louth), passage-grave, 132. 

Carnagat (co. Tyrone), gallery-grave, 128, 129 
(fig.). 

Carnanbane (co. Tyrone), gallery-grave, 128. 

Carn Baan (Arran), megalithic monument, 
128, 131 (fig.). 

Carneddau Hengwm (Merionethshire), stone 
circles, 144. 

Carriglong (co. Waterford), passage-grave, 127. 

Cary, Lucius, 2nd Viscount Falkland, 41; pay- 
ment to servant of, 33. 

Case, Mr., Apothecary, payment to, 27. 

Cashtal yn Ard (Isle of Man), megalithic monu- 
ment, 129 (fig.). 

Caskets, exhibited by Dr. Hildburgh, 182, 188. 

Casson, Lt.-Col. Stanley, obituary, 184, 185. 

Catalogue of the Plate of Oriel College, Oxford, 
by E. Alfred Jones, reviewed, 164. 

Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum Biblio- 
thecae Wigorniensis, made in 1622-1623, by 
Patrick Young, Librarian to King Fames I, 
edited by Sir Ivor Atkins and Neil R. Ker, 
reviewed, 85-6. 

Cater, William Alexander, obituary, 184. 

Catherine de Medici, steel seal with arms of, 149. 

Caton-Thompson, Miss, publication of Report 
on Excavations in the Hadhramaut, 109. 

Caugh Hill, Templemoyle (co. Londonderry), 
megalithic monument, 141. 

Cave, C. J. P.: photographs of Graffiti at Ids- 
worth taken by, 45 (Pl.); Note on Capitals 
from Hyde Abbey, 79 (Pls.). 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle, 40; 
payment to footman of, for gift of partridges, 
16. 

Celtic: 

Bird-brooch from Red Hill, near Long Eaton, 
Notts., by C. F. C. Hawkes and Dr. Paul 
Jacobsthal, 117-24 (Pl. and figs.). 

Elements found in Scythian graves, 5, 11. 

Involuted brooches, 122. 

Chialons-sur-Marne (Marne), Celtic coral- 
incrusted implement from, 123. 

Chalon-sur-Saéne (Sadne et Loire), Scythian 
arrow-heads from, 7. 

Charles I, Marquis of Hertford’s New Year's 
gift to, 22. 

Charles II, cabinet given to, when Prince of 
Wales, by the 1st Marquis of Hertford, 20. 

Chatwin, P. B., elected to the Council, 187. 

Cheeffin, Mr., ebony cabinet made for 1st 
Marquis of Hertford by, 18. 
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Cheshire, see Bridestones, The. 

Chettle, G. H., paper on Excavations at White- 
hall Palace, read by, 188. 

Childe, Prof. V. Gordon, elected to the Council, 
187; cited, 9. 

Chitty, Herbert, cited, 47 2. 

Clapham, Sir Alfred, knighthood conferred 
upon, 108; reappointed to represent Society 
on Council of British School at Rome, 183. 

Clay, C. T., elected to the Council, 187. 

Clayton, Sub-Lt. P. B., Roman gold finger- 
ring, exhibited by, 105. 

Clover Hill (co. Sligo), passage-grave, 127. 

Coate, Miss Mary, elected and admitted, 182. 

Collins, Rev. A. H., Russian devotional plaque, 
exhibited by, 105. 

Connor, Arthur Bentley, elected and admitted, 
182. 

Cooper, Miss Marion Helen, elected, 182; ad- 
mitted, 188. 

Coral, inlay used in Celtic ornament, 117, 120, 
123, 124”. 

Corbridge (Northumberland), Samian pottery 
from, 72. 

Cornaville (co. Meath), megalithic monument, 
137. 

Cornwall, see Zennor. 

Corongianus Coloru (Sardinia), megalithic 
monument, 128 2. 

Corsier (Switzerland), La Téne brooch from, 
123. 

Cottington, Francis, Lord, Hanworth House 
built by, 40; payments to servants of, 14, 


19. 

Cottrill, F., cited, 50, 53, 55, 56, 117 ”., 118 2. 

Council for British Archaeology, 111, 112. 

Crafte, Doctor, payment to servants of, 27. 

Cragg, Capt. W. A., various papers and notes 
of William Stukeley, exhibited by, 188. 

Cregganconroe (co. Tyrone), megalithic monu- 
ment, 129 (fig.). 

Cromwell, Oliver, Privy Seal of, 149. 

Crowfoot, J. W., review by, The Excavations 
at Dura-Europos—The Green Glazed Pottery, 
162. 

Cucuteni (Rumania), 2; Scythian arrow-head 
from, 5. 

Cumberland, stone circles in, 142, 144; see 
Bewcastle. 

Cupids, represented on Samian ware, 64, 66, 70, 
72 (figs.). 


Dalton, O. M., obituary, 145, 184. 

Dalyngrygge, Richard and Sibyl, his wife, 
grant of quitclaim of manor and lands in 
Hampshire to, 45 7. 

Danes’ Graves, see Kilham. 

D’Arcy, Conyers, znd Earl of Holderness, 
married to Lady Frances Seymour, 40. 

Dashwood, Rev. G. H., Sigilla Antiqua privately 
printed for, exhibited, 182. 





Davies: 

Sir W. Llewellyn, elected, 105. 

Mrs. Margaret, “Types of Megalithic Monu- 
ments of the Irish Sea and North Channel 
Coastlands: A Study in Distributions’, 12 5— 
44 (maps and figs.). 

Deal (Kent), brooch from, 124. 

D’Elboux, R. H., brasses from Sussex exhibited 
by, 105; pottery object and drawings of 
brasses exhibited by, 182. 

Dening, Charles Frederick William, elected, 
182. 

Derrynahinch, (co. Kilkenny), megalithic 
monument, 132. 

Devereux, Lady Frances, daughter of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, married to William 
Seymour, rst Marquis of Hertford, see Sey- 
mour, William. 

Dickin, Dr. Edward Percival, obituary, 184. 

Dobrudja (Bulgaria), barrow-graves with im- 
ported Corinthian pottery in, 5. 

Doom, The, paper on panel painting of, in 
Penn Church, read by F/Lt. E. C. Rouse, 
182. 

Dorset, see Maiden Castle. 

Dover (Kent), wine-pitcher from, exhibited, 
182; note on, 153-4 (fig.); Excavation Com- 
mittee, Secretary to represent Society on, 


183. 

Dowth (Ireland), passage-grave at, 125, 127 
(fig.). 

Drake, Roger, payment to, for materials for 
the Marquis of Hertford, 29, 40. 

Ducati, Professor Pericle, obituary, 184, 185. 

Dudley, H. E., Roman brooch from Kirming- 
ton exhibited by, 105. 

Dugdale, Sir William, Copies of notes on Seals, 
exhibited, 188. 

Dunan Beag (Arran), multiple-chambered long 
cairn, 128, 131 (fig.). 

Dunan Mor (Arran), multiple-chambered 
cairn, 128, 131 (fig.). 

Dundalk (co. Louth), megalithic monuments 
near, 136. 

Dungarvan, Charles, Viscount, married to 
Lady Jane Seymour, 40. 

Dunloy (co. Antrim), megalithic monument, 
128, 129 (fig.). : 

Dunning, G. C., ‘Two Fires of Roman 
London’, by, 48-77 (maps and figs.); note 
on wine-pitcher from Dover, 153-4 (fig.). 

Durham, see Escomb. 

Dykes Bower, Stephen Ernest, elected, 188. 


Early Celtic Art, by Dr. Paul Jacobsthal, 
reviewed, 159. 

Ear-rings, see Scythian. 

Eastburn (Yorks.), involuted brooches from, 
122. 

Eastington (Glos.), trumpet fibula from, 157. 

Ellis, A. J., elected to the Council, 187. 
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Embriachi family of Venice, 15th-century 
casket made by, exhibited, 182. 

English Place-Name Society, see Place-Names 
of Middlesex, and Place-Names of Cambridge- 
shire and the Isle of Ely. 

Escomb Church (Durham), grant from William 
and Jane Morris Fund, 183. 

Essex, see Nazeing. 

Evans: 

Charles, Earl of Warwick’s Harper, Marquis 
of Hertford’s gift of money to, 22. 

Dr. Joan, elected to the Council, 187. 

Dr. Peter MacIntyre, obituary, 184. 

Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report IV. 
Part I, Fascicle I—The Green Glazed Pottery, 
by Nicholas Toll, reviewed, 162. 

Exeter Excavation Committee, Society’s repre- 
sentatives on, 183. 

Eyzies-de-Tayac, Les (Dordogne), paper on 
medieval rock-dwelling at, read by A. D. 
Lacaille, 182. 


Face-urn culture, 9-11. 

Fairhaven, Lord, elected, 105. 

Fair Head (co. Antrim), passage-grave, 125, 
127 (fig.). 

Farthing, Cecil Henry James, elected, 182. 

Fettich, Dr. N., cited, 1, 4, 5. 

Filov, Prof., cited, 5. 

Finch, Heneage, 2nd Earl of Winchilsea, 
married to Lady Mary Seymour, 40. 

‘Fires of Roman London, Two’, by G. C. 
Dunning, 48-77 (maps and figs.). 

Firth, James Digby, elected, 188. 

Fisher, T., original drawings of brasses by, 
exhibited, 182. 

Flower, C. T., plan of Milton’s birthplace in 
Bread Street exhibited by, 105. 
Fontenay-le-Marmion (Calvados), 

graves with ‘dolmen symbols’, 132. 

Fonts of Aylesbury Type, paper on, read by 
Arthur Gardner, 182. 

Four Crosses (Caernarvonshire), megalithic 
monument, 129 (fig.), 130. 

Fox: 

Sir Cyril, Anniversary Address, 107-16; 
paper on Early Iron Age finds in Llyn 
Cerrig Bach, Anglesey, read by, 105; 
elected President, 187. 

Lady, admitted, 105. 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, bought for the Marquis 
of Hertford, 14, 31. 

France: sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 7, 10; see 
Chalons-sur-Marne; Chalon -sur-Saéne; 
Eyzies-de-Tayac, Les; Fontenay-le-Mar- 
mion; Goincourt. 

Francis, F. C., elected, 105; admitted, 182. 

French pottery, wine-pitcher found at Dover, 
153-4 (fig.); exhibited, 182. 

Frilford (Berks.), involuted brooch from, 


1222. 


passage- 





Gage, Sir John, writ (1550) summoning, to do 
homage for his lands, exhibited, 188. 

Galba, gold coin of, found in London, 56. 

Garchinovo (Bulgaria), 2; Scythian bronze 
plaque from, 5. 

Gardiner, Mrs. Dorothy, elected, 188; admitted, 
188. 

Gardner: 

Arthur, paper on Fonts of Aylesbury Type, 
read by, 182; appointed auditor, 105. 
Dr. E., bronze mortar exhibited by, 105. 

Garn Turne (Pembrokeshire), gallery-grave, 
134. 

Garrett, Sir George, payments to, for materials 
for the Marquis of Hertford, 28, 40. 

Gaulstown (co. Waterford), megalithic monu- 
ment, 129 (fig.). 

Gauntlett: 

Elizabeth, payment to, for stockings, 14; for 
gloves, 16, 23. 

Family of pipe-makers of Amesbury, later of 
Winchester, 13. 

Geese, represented on Roman pottery, 50 (fig.). 

Germany: see Mainz; Oberwittighausen; Steins- 
burg. 

Giant’s Grave, see Kilhoyle and Loughash. 

Giants’ Graves, see Whiting Bay, Arran. 

Gifford, Dr., payment for attending the Mar- 
chioness of Hertford, 16, 37. 

Giggleswick (Yorks.), rod of reindeer-antler 
from Kinsey Cave, 148. 

Gleniron, Mid (Wigtown), megalithic monu- 
ment, 131 (fig.). 

Gloucester (Glos.), trumpet fibula from, 157. 

Gloucestershire: see Eastington; Gloucester. 

Godfrey, W. H., elected to the Council, 187. 

Goincourt (Oise), spouted pitcher from, 153. 

Golding, Arthur John, elected, 188. 

Gosling, George Bruce, obituary, 184. 

Gosse, Mr., for materials and for making boys’ 
suits and other clothes for the Marquis of 
Hertford’s daughters, 29-30. 

Gover, J. E. B., and others, Place-Names of 
Middlesex, apart from the City of London, by, 
reviewed, 86-8. 

‘Graffito, Liturgical, and a Wall-Painting at 
Idsworth, Hants’, by F. Wormald, 43-7 (Pls.). 

Graham, Dr. Rose, review by: Visttations in the 
Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531, Vol. II, 166. 

Graig Lwyd (Carnarvonshire), axes of stone 
from, 136, 144. 

Greek Pottery (Corinthian), found in Dobru- 
dja, 5. 

Gretch Veg (Isle of Man), gallery-grave, 128. 


Hadrian, bronze head of, from Thames near 
London Bridge, 60 2. 

Hall, Dr. Hubert, obituary, 184, 186. 

Hallstatt (Austria), 2; Scythian arrow-head 
from, 6. 

Hampshire: see Idsworth; Winchester. 
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Hannah, Dr. Ian Campbell, obituary 184, 186. 

Hartwell Church (Bucks.), grant from William 
and Jane Morris Fund, 183. 

Hawkes: 

C. F. C., on trumpet fibulae, cited, 155-8. 

and Dr. Paul Jacobsthal, Celtic Bird-brooch 

from Red Hill, Long Eaton, Notts., by, 
117-24 (Pl. and figs.). 

Mrs. J. J., elected to the Council, 187. 

Hayter, George Charles Foveaux, obituary, 
184. 

Hemp, W. J., note on the Holly seal, 148-9. 

Heraldry, Paper on Polish Heraldry, read by 
Father Wactaw Pyszkowski, 182. 

Hercules and Hydra, represented on Samian 
ware, 72, 74 (figs.). 

Herod and Herodias, Salome dancing before, 
represented in wall-painting, 45. 

Hertford, Marquis of, see Seymour. 

Hertfordshire, see Park Street. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., caskets exhibited by, 
182, 188. 

Hildyard, E. J. W., note on Ancestry of the 
Trumpet Fibula, 154-8 (figs.). 

Hill, Robert, payments to, for lace, etc., for the 
Marquis of Hertford, 32. 

Historic buildings and enemy action, paper on, 
read by B. H. St. J. O’Neil, 105, 108. 

Hobson, G. D., Blind-stamped panels in the 
English book-trade, c. 1485-1555, by, re- 
viewed, 166. 

Hodgkin, R. H., elected to the Council, 187. 

Holl, arms of family of, 149. 

Holly: 

Seal with crest and arms of, 148-9. 
Alice (Richars), wife of Benjamin Holly, 
buried at Kings Lynn, 148. 

Benjamin, seal, crest and arms of, 148-9. 
Hony, Thomas Herbert Lesbirel, obituary, 184. 
Howe Hill (Yorks.), barrow at, 128. 

Hubert, St., scene in wall-painting wrongly 
attributed to, 43-4. 

Hull, M. R., note on Roman burial from 
Nazeing, 150-3 (figs.). 

Humphreys, William Herbert, elected and 
admitted, 182. 

Hungary: sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 4, 5, 6; 
see also Tapidészentmarton; Velemszentvid. 

Hyde Abbey, see Winchester. 


Idsworth (Hants), ‘A Wall-painting and a 
Liturgical Graffito at’, by F. Wormald, 43-7 
(Pls.). 

Inns of Court, paper on, by John Summerson, 
108. 

Institute of Archaeology, Conference on the 
Future of Archaeology, 113. 

Ireland: stone circles in, 144; see Balix Lower 
Townland; Ballindud; Ballyalton; Bally- 
namona; Ballynoe; Boviel; Browndod; Cal- 
liagh Birra’s House; Carlingford; Carnagat; 





Carnanbane; Carriglong; Caugh Hill; Clover 
Hill; Cornaville; Cregganconroe; Derry- 
nahinch; Dowth; Dundalk; Dunloy; Gauls- 
town; Kilfeaghan; Kilhoyle (Giant’s Grave); 
Kilmogue;Knockeen;Knockmany;Knowth; 
Letterbrat; Loughash (Giant’s Grave); 
Loughcrew; Mount Druid; Moylisha; New- 
grange; Proleek; Rathkenny; Seefin; Seskil- 
green; Shantavny Irish; Slieve Gullion; War- 
ingston; Windy Hill. 

Iron Age: paper on Early Iron Age finds in 
Llyn Cerrig Bach, Anglesey, read by Sir 
Cyril Fox, 105, 107-8; see aso Celtic; pottery 
at Long Eaton, 117, 118. 

Italy, see Bologna. 


Jackson, Dr. J. Wilfrid, note on lance-point of 
Upper Palaeolithic type from Victoria Cave, 
Settle, 147-8. 

Jacobsthal, Dr. Paul, Early Celtic Art, by, 
reviewed, 159; see also Hawkes, C. F. C. 

Jahn, Professor, cited, 10. 

James II, cabinet given to, when Duke of York, 
by rst Marquis of Hertford, 20. 

Jamison, Miss E. M., elected, 105; admitted, 
182. 

Jessup: 

F. W., elected, 105. 
R. F., note on Map references, 80. 

John the Baptist, St., arrest and imprisonment 
of, represented in wall-painting, 43, 44-5 
(P1.). 

John Chrysostom, St., legend of hairy an- 
chorite said to relate to, 44. 

Johnson, John, trunks made for the rst Marquis 
of Hertford by, 15. 

Jones, E. Alfred, Catalogue of the Plate of Oriel 
College, Oxford, by, reviewed, 164. 

Jope, E. M., Report on action of fire in 
blackening Samian pottery, 53, 76-7. 


Kamienica (near Thorn) (Poland), 2; Scythian 
arrow-heads from, 8, ro. 
Katouéa (Moravia), Scythian arrow-head from, 


7. 

Kendrick, T. D., note on pagan Saxon bowl- 
escutcheon from Willoughton, 149; elected 
Secretary, 187. 

Kent: see Deal; Dover; Richborough; Stonar. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic, reappointed to represent 
Society on Council of British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq, 183. 

Ker, Neil R., see Atkins, Sir Ivor. 

Kew (Isle of Man), Liaght ny Foawr, doubtful 
gallery-grave, 136 7. 

Kilfeaghan (co. Down), gallery-grave, 129 
(fig.), 130. 

Kilham (Yorks.), brooches from Danes’ graves, 
122, 123, 124. 

Kilhern, Caves of (Wigtown), multiple-cham- 
bered long cairn, 128. 
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Kilhoyle, Giant’s Grave (co. Tyrone), gallery- 
grave, 136 7. 

Kilmogue (co. Kilkenny), megalithic monu- 
ment, 129 (fig.). 

Kingsford, H. S., obituary, 78, 105, 108. 

Kirmington (Lincs.), Roman brooch from, 
exhibited, 105. 

Knockeen (co. Waterford), megalithic monu- 
ment, 129 (fig.). 

Knocker, Group Capt. G. M., finds from 
pagan Saxon cemetery at Ruskington, ex- 
hibited by, 188. 

Knockmany (co. Tyrone), passage-grave, 127. 

Knowles, Sir Francis H. S., Bart., Manufacture 
of a Flint Arrow-head by Quartzite Hammer- 
stone, by, reviewed, go. 

Knowth (co. Meath), gallery-grave, 137. 


Lacaille, A. D., paper on medieval rock- 
dwelling at Les Eyzies-de-Tayac (Dor- 
dogne), read by, 182; review by, Manufac- 
ture of a Flint Arrow-head by Quartzite 
Hammer-stone, 90. 

Lafontaine, Albert Cart de, obituary, 184. 

Lambert: 

Frank, evidence of fire in Roman London 
recorded by, 55. 
Rev. L., elected, 105. 

Lancashire: see Bleasdale; Calderstones. 

Langford, Richard, archdeacon of Merioneth, 
seal of, 148. 

Latham, John Wilkinson, elected, 182. 

Lausitz, see Lusatian. 

Lawrence, Professor Arnold Walter, note on a 
Motte at Samarqand, 149-50; elected, 188. 
Leeds, E. T., review by, Early Celtic Art, 159. 
Leibnitz (Austria), 2; Scythian iron sword from, 

6. 

Leicester (Leics.), Samian ware from, 74. 

Leicestershire: see Leicester. 

Letterbrat (co. Tyrone), megalithic monument, 
141. 

Levett, William, pipes for the Marquis of Hert- 
ford bought from, 20, 23, 25, 26, 28; various 
payments to, 27. 

Lewis, Rev. Robert Walter Michael, elected, 
188. 

Libkovice (Bohemia), 2; Scythian bone horse- 
bit from, 7. 

Lincoln (Lincs.), trumpet fibulae from, 155, 
156, 157 (figs.). 

Lincolnshire: see Kirmington; Lincoln; Rusk- 
ington; Willoughton. 

Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn (Carmarthenshire), mega- 
lithic monument, 142. 

Lligwy (Anglesey), polygonal dolmen at, 140. 

Llyn Cerrig Bach (Anglesey), paper on Early 
Iron Age finds, read by Sir Cyril Fox, 105, 
107-8. 

London, H. S., appointed Scrutator of the 
Ballot, 182. 





London: 

Two Fires of Roman London, by G. C, 
Dunning, 48-77 (maps and figs.); Roman 
London, investigation of bombed areas, 111; 
Roman Basilica, 60, 61; Roman Forum, 60; 
List of sites of finds of Samian pottery, 
61-3. 

Aldgate: Roman dumping-ground near 
Town Wall in, 58; Samian pottery from, 
62. 

All Hallows, Barking: traces of fire of Roman 
date on site of, and Roman finds, 58. 

Birchin Lane: traces of fire in, and Roman 
pottery from, 57, 59, 60; Nos. 5-8, traces of 
fire of Roman date at, 56 (fig.); Roman pot- 
tery from, 56 (fig.), 62; Nos. 19-21, traces 
of fire at, and Roman pottery from, 50. 

Bread Street: plan of Milton’s birthplace in, 
exhibited, 105. 

Cannon Street: Nos. 69-73, traces of fire at, 
and Roman pottery from, 53-4 (fig.), 55 
(fig.), 59, 62. 

Cornhill: traces of fire of Roman date in 
neighbourhood of, 56, 60. 

General Post Office site: Roman finds on, 52. 

George Yard, Nos. 9~12: evidence of Roman 
fire, 48 (fig.); Samian pottery found in, 49 
(fig.) 62; coarse pottery from, 55 (fig.). 

King Street, Nos. 7-8: traces of fire at, and 
Samian pottery from, 51, 54, 60, 62. 

King William Street: traces of fire of Roman 
date in, 48, 55; see also Regis House. 

King William Street House: Roman rubbish 
dump on site of, 53. 

Lawrence Lane: excavation on site of Blossoms 
Inn, 60. 


Leadenhall Market site: Roman pottery from, ' 


51, 60. 

Leadenhall Street: traces of fire of Roman date 
in neighbourhood of, 56. 

Lime Street, Nos. 15-18 (Pewterers’ Hall): 
traces of fire of Roman date at, and Roman 
pottery from, 57, 60. 

Lombard Street: traces of fire of Roman date 
in, 48, 56; Roman finds in, 56, 62. 

London Museum: Roman trumpet fibulae 
from London in, 155. 

Lower Thames Street: Roman rubbish dump 
in, 53. 

Mark Lane, Nos. 26-8: Roman debris, burnt 
clay, pottery, etc., found at, 57-8. 

Mincing Lane, Nos. 4-8: traces of fire of 
Roman date at, 57, 59. 

Moorgate: Roman dumping-ground near 
Town Wall in, 58; Samian pottery from, 
62. 

New Cannon Street, Tower Royal: traces of 
Roman fire at, and Roman pottery from, 


54. 
Nicholas Lane: traces of fire and Roman 
pottery found in, 55, 62. 
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Poultry, Nos. 33-5: traces of fire at, and 
Samian pottery from, 55, 59, 63. 

Princess Street: involuted brooch from, 122 2. 

Queen Victoria Street: Roman dumping- 
ground in, 58. 

Regis House site: evidence of Roman Fire on, 
52-4; decorated Samian pottery from, 52-4, 
58, 59, 60, 63-76 (figs.). 

St. Swithin’s Lane: traces of fire of Roman 
date in, 55; Samian pottery from, 63. 

Thames, River (near London Bridge): bronze 
head of Hadrian from, 60 2. 

Upper Thames Street, Nos. 129-30: Roman 
rubbish dump on site of, 53; Samian pottery 
from, 63. 

Wallace Collection: steel seal with arms of 
Catherine of Medici in, 149. 

Wallbrook: Roman pottery from neighbour- 
hood of, 51 (fig.), 52» 53» 55> 59» 63- 

Whitehall Palace: paper on the Excavations, 
read by G. H. Chettle, 188. 

Loughash, Giant’s Grave (co. Londonderry), 
gallery-grave, 136 7. 

Loughcrew (co. Meath), megalithic monu- 
ments, 132. 

Lovegrove, E. W., elected to the Council, 187. 

Luce, Major-General Sir R. Harman, admitted, 
105. 

Lusatian (or Lausitz) culture, 4, 6, 7, 8-113 
area of urnfield culture, 9-11. 

Lynam, Dr. Edward, paper on Early English 
Estate Maps read by, 105. 


Macalister, Prof. R. A. S., elected to the Coun- 
cil, 187. 

McEuen, Edward Stephen, obituary, 184. 

MacGregor, James, elected, 182. 

McIntire, Walter Travers, obituary, 184, 186. 

Maiden Castle (Dorset), fibula from, 122, 123-4. 

Mainz (Hesse), Roman pottery bowl from, 151. 

Man, Isle of: see Ballaterson Cronk; Cashtal 
yn Ard; Gretch Veg; Kew. 

Mann, James G., paper on medieval spear- 
head with sacred inscriptions, read by, 182; 
elected Director, 187. 

Manufacture of a Flint Arrow-head by Quart- 
zite Hammer-stone, by Sir Francis H. S. 
Knowles, Bart., reviewed, go. 

Map-references, 80; Early English Estate Maps, 
paper on, read by Dr. Lynam, 105. 

Mary the Virgin, St., Benedictions for lessons 
from Sarum Breviary for Feasts of, 45-6. 
Mayerne, Sir Theodore, Physician to James I 

and Charles I, 40; payment to, 14, 16. 

Meadows, Col. S. M. W., admitted, 182. 

Medici, Catherine de, seal with arms of, 149. 

Medieval: 

Papers: Fonts of the Aylesbury Type, read 
by Arthur Gardner, 182; painting at Penn, 
read by E. C. Rouse, 182; rock-dwelling 
at Les Eyzies-de-Tayac, read by A. D. 





Lacaille, 182; spear-head with sacred in- 
scriptions, read by J. G. Mann, 182. 

Pottery: wine-pitcher from Dover, 153-4 
(fig.); exhibited, 182. 

Sculpture: capitals from Hyde Abbey, 79 
(Pls.); capitals from Reading Abbey, 79. 
Seals: matrix for sealing ‘Labourers’ Passes’ 

for Ipswich, 80. 

Megalithic Monuments, “Types of, of the Irish 
Sea and North Channel Coastlands: A Study 
in Distributions’, by Mrs. Margaret Davies, 
125-44 (maps and figs.); gallery-graves, 125, 
128-30, 134-8 (figs.); passage-graves, 125, 
126-8, 130-4 (figs.); single chambers, 138- 
42 (figs.); stone circles, 142-4 (fig.). 

Milidus, Abbot, legend of hairy anchorite said 
to relate to, 44. 

Mille, Edmund, grant of land in Hampshire to 
Richard Dalyngrygge by, 45 2. 

Milton’s birthplace in Bread Street, plan of, 
exhibited by C. T. Flower, 105. 

Minerva, represented on Roman pottery, 50 
(fig.), 64 (fig.). 

Ministry of Works, Ancient Monuments De- 
partment, 108, 112. 

Minns, Prof. Sir Ellis, Note on Russian 
Archaeological Literature, 168-72; cited, 1. 

Molyneux, Richard, 2nd Viscount, married to 
Lady Frances Seymour, 40. 

Moor, Rev. Dr. Charles, obituary, 184. 

Moravia: sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 7; see also 
Katouéa. 

Morgan, F. C., ‘Private Purse Accounts of the 
Marquis of Hertford, Michaelmas 1641-2’, 
by, 12-42. 

Morris, Percy, elected, 182. 

Mortar, bronze, of 1657, exhibited, 105. 

Mortlock, Rev.C.B.,elected,105; admitted, 188. 

Mostyn family, silver seal with steel bezel made 
for member of, 149. 

Mount Druid (co. Antrim), passage-grave, 125, 
127 (fig.). 

Moylisha (co. Wicklow), gallery-grave, 129 
(fig.), 130. 

Minsingen (Switzerland), La Téne brooch 
from, 123, 124. 

Myres, J. N. L., review by, The Battle for 
Britain in the Fifth Century, 81-5. 


National Archaeological Register, 114. 

National Buildings Record, 113. 

Nazeing (Essex), note on Roman burial from, 
150-3 (figs.). 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, note on matrix for sealing 
‘Labourers’ Passes’, 80. 

Neundorf (Silesia), 2; Scythian iron sword 
from, 8. 

New Grange (co. Meath), passage-grave, 125, 
127 (fig.), 132. 

Newnham (Cambs.), Chariot-grave: fibula 
from, 122, 123, 124; bronze ring from, 123. 
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Norfolk: see Caistor-on-Sea; Norwich. 

Northumberland, see Corbridge. 

Norwich (Norfolk), Sarum Breviary in use in 
diocese, 47 7.; letter of 1408 of the Official of 
the Bishop of, exhibited, 182. 

Nottinghamshire, see Red Hill (Long Eaton). 


Oberwittighausen (Baden), Celtic brooch from, 
122. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J., paper on historic buildings 
and enemy action read by, 105, 108; slave- 
chain from Roman villa at Park Street, Herts., 
exhibited by, 105; wine-pitcher from Dover, 
exhibited by, 182. 

Oswald: 

Adrian, Roman pottery from Tower Royal 
found by, 54. 

Dr. Felix on Samian pottery found in London, 
cited, 49-50. 

Ouvry, E. C., appointed auditor, 105. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Privy Seal of 
Oliver Cromwell in, 149. 

Oxfordshire: see Beckley; Wood Eaton. 


Palestine, motte-and-bailey castle plans, 149-50. 

Pannonia (Central Europe), trumpet fibulae 
from, 155, 157-8; type introduced into 
northern England, 157. 

Pant y Saer (Anglesey), megalithic monument, 
140. 

Park Street (Herts.), Roman slave-chain from, 
exhibited, 105, 108. 

Parsberg, Early Celtic fibula from, 119 7. 

Parvan, Professor, cited, 10. 

Peers, Sir Charles, obituary notice of H. S. 
Kingsford by, 78. 

Penmaenmawr (Carnarvonshire), stone circle, 


144. 
Penn Church (Bucks.), paper on panel painting 
of the Doom in, by F/Lt. E. C. Rouse, 182. 
Pentre Ifan (Pembrokeshire), gallery-grave, 
129 (fig.), 134. 
Penzer, Dr. Norman Mosley, elected and ad- 
mitted, 182. 
Periodicals, Contents of: 

American Fournal of Archaeology, 98, 178; Am- 
purias, 100; Antiquity, 91, 173; Archaeo- 
logia Aeliana, 94; Archaeologia Cambrensis, 
177; Archaeological Fournal, 173; Art 
Bulletin, 99, 178; Boletin de la Sociedad 
arqueoldgica Luliana, 101; Bradford Anti- 
quary, 176; British Numismatic Fournal, 93; 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
92; Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, 
Manchester, 175; Bulletin de la Société 
@’ Archéologie Copte, 100; Burlington Maga- 
zine, 92, 173; Cambridge Historical Fournal, 
175; Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, 95; 
Connoisseur, 92, 173; English Historical 
Review, 174; Essex Review, 96, 176; Folk- 
Lore, 92, 174; Genealogists’ Magazine, 92, 
174; Geographical Fournal, 174; Hespéris, 





101, 179; History, 92, 1743 Iraq, 93; Fournal 
of the Chester and North Wales A: rehitectural, 
Archaeological and Historic Society, 176; 
Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 95; Fournal of Egypt- 
ian Archaeology, 92; Fournal of Hellenic Stud- 
ies, 1743 Fournal of the Co. Kildare Archaeo- 
logical Society, 98; Fournal of the Manx 
Museum, 97; Fournal of Roman Studies, 
94; Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 91, 174; Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 98, 178; 
Fournal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, 91, 173; Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, 94; Library, 93, 
174; Man, 93, 174; Mariner’s Mirror, 93, 
175; Montgomeryshire Collections, 177; New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
99, 178; Norfolk Archaeology, 176; Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 93; Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, 94, 175; Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, 99; Pro- 
ceedings of the Bath and District Branch 
of the Somerset Archaeological Society, 176; 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 91; 
Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Archaeological Society, 95; Proceedings 
of the Hampshire Field Club, 96; Proceedings 
of the Huguenot Society of London, 92; Pro- 
ceedings of the Prehistoric Society, 175; Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 97; Proceedings of 
the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, 176; Quarterly of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine, 94, 175; 
Records of Buckingham, 95; Society of Friends 
of Dunblane Cathedral, 178; Speculum, 99, 
100, 178; Transactions of the Anglesey Anti- 
quarian Society and Field Club, 177; Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the Birmingham 
Archaeological Society, 176; Transactions of 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, 94; Transactions of the Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological 
Society, 95; Transactions of the Devon Asso- 
ciation, 95; Transactions of the Hawick 
Archaeological Society, 178; Transactions of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 97; Transactions of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion, 98; Transactions of 
the Hunter Archaeological Society, 96; Trans- 
actions of the Monumental Brass Society, 1753 
Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field 
Club, 97; Transactions of the Oriental 
Ceramic Society, 175; Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Soctety, 174; Transactions 
of the Thoroton Society, 177; Transactions of 
the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, 97; 
Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 97; Turk Tarih Kurumu: 
Belleten, 102, 179; Ulster Fournal of Archaeo- 
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logy, 98; Upplands Forminnesforenings Tid- 
shrift, 101; Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Magazine, 97, 177; York- 
shire Archaeological Fournal, 177. 

Perowne, E. S. M., appointed auditor, 105. 

Perseus, represented on Samian ware, 74. 

Pevensey (Sussex), French pottery jug from, 
154; Breton mica-schist hones found at, 154. 

Pingsdorf ware, 153. 

Pipes, Tobacco, 23, 25, 26, 28; made by 
Gauntlett family, 13, 14, 20; London pipes, 
20; Winchester pipes, 13. 

Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of 
Ely, by P. H. Reaney, reviewed, 86-8. 

Place-Names of Middlesex, apart from the City 
of London, by J. E. B. Gover and others, 
reviewed, 86-8. 

‘Plastic Style’ of ornament, 123. 

Plohmihle (Silesia), Scythian 
found at, 7. 

Podolia, Ukrainian and Western, Scythians in, 


iron-sword 


if. 

Poland: Sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 4, 8; see 
Biskupin; Kamienica. 

Polish Heraldry, paper on, read by Father 
Wactaw Pyszkowski, 182. 

Pontifex, Bryan, elected, 182 ; admitted, 188. 

Pottery, see Roman. 

Preseli Hills (Pembrokeshire), stone circles, 
144. 

Prior, Mr., payment for books to, 27. 

‘Private Purse Accounts of the rst Marquis of 
Hertford, Michaelmas 1641-2’, by F. C. 
Morgan, 12-42; summary of, 13, 41-2. 

Proleek (co. Louth), megalithic monument, 
129 (fig.). 

Pryce, Dr. T. Davies, Report on Roman 
pottery and potter’s stamps from Regis 
House, London, 53, 63-76 (figs.). 

PSov (Bohemia), 2; Scythian bronze ram head 
from, 7. 

Pyszkowski, Father Wactaw, paper on Polish 
heraldry read by, 182. 


Raby, Dr. F. J. E., elected to the Council, 187. 

Rackham, Bernard, publication of paper on 
“Vases or the Status of Pottery in Europe’, 
109. 

Raiset Pike, Crosby Garrett (Westmorland), 
long barrow at, 128. 

Rannie, John Alan Melville, elected, 188. 

Rathkenny (co. Meath), megalithic monument, 
141. 

Ratteen, early use of word, 28, 40. 

Reading (Berks.), Capitals from Reading 
Abbey now in Museum, 79. 

Reaney, P. H., Place-Names of Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle of Ely, by, reviewed, 86-8. 

Reddaway, T. F., elected, 105. 

Red Hill, Long Eaton (Notts.): ‘Celtic Bird- 

brooch from’;*by C. F. C. Hawkes and Dr. 
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Paul Jacobsthal, 117-24 (Pl. and figs.); 

Roman finds from, 117. 

Reed, T. Dayrell, The Battle for Britain in the 
Fifth Century. An Essay in Dark Age History, 
by, reviewed, 81-5. 

Rees, Prof. W., elected to the Council, 187. 

Reindeer-antler lance-point and rods from 
Victoria Cave, Settle, 147-8; from Giggles- 
wick, 148. 

Richardson, Prof. A. E., elected to the Council, 
187. 

Richars, arms of, impaled by Holly, 148. 

Richborough (Kent), trumpet fibula from, 157. 

Richmond, Ian A.., elected to the Council, 187; 
appointed Vice-President, 188; review by, 
Roman Medallions, 164. 

Robertson, Prof. D. S., elected, 105. 

Rogers, William Henry, obituary, 184. 

Roman: 

Two Fires of Roman London, by G. C. 
Dunning, 48-77 (maps and figs.); investi- 
gation of bombed areas in London, 111; 
various finds from near Long Eaton, Notts., 
117. 

Brooches: note on Trumpet Fibulae, 154- 
8 (figs.); Kirmington (exhibited), 105, 
108. 

Burials: Nazeing, 150-3 (figs.). 

Coins: London, 51, 56. 

Pavements: London, 56, 58. 

Potters and Potters’ Stamps: London, 49, 51, 
53> 54, 58, 60, 63-76; lists of sites, 61-3; 
Nazeing, 150-3 (figs.). 

Pottery: Nazeing, 150-3 (figs.). 

Arretine, London, 52. 

Coarse pottery: London, 50, 53, 55 (fig.), 56, 
57> 58. 

Samian, action of fire on, 53, 76-7; London 
(various sites, see under London), 48-77 
(figs.); lists of sites, 61-3; London, Regis 
House, 52-4, 58, 59, 60, 63-76 (figs.); 
London (crater), 49-50 (fig.); Nazeing, 
150-3 (figs.). 

Ring, finger-, gold (exhibited), 105, 108. 

Slave-chain, Park St., Herts. (exhibited), 105, 
108. 

Statues: London (Hadrian (bronze head), and 
other fragments), 60 7. 

France: 

Potters’ stamps, 63, 64, 66, 75-6. 

Pottery: South Gaulish, 63, 64-6 (figs.); 
Lezoux, 63, 64; Luxeuil, 63; Vichy, 63. 

Roman Medallions, by Dr. Jocelyn Toynbee, 
reviewed, 164. 

Rosingham, Captain, money payments to, 14, 
31. 

Rostovtzeff, Prof. M., cited, 1, 5, 11. 

Rouse, F/Lt. E. C., paper on panel painting of 
the Doom in Penn Church, by, 182. 

Rudkin, Mrs., pagan Saxon bowl-escutcheon 
belonging to, 149. 
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Ruffer, Miss Veronica Inez, elected and ad- 
mitted, 182. 

Rumania: sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 5; see 
Bucovina; Cucuteni. 

Ruskington (Lincs.), Finds from pagan Saxon 
cemetery at, exhibited, 188. 

Russian Archaeological Literature, note on, 
by Prof. Sir Ellis Minns, 168-72. 

Russian devotional plaque, exhibited, 105. 


St. Joseph, Dr. J. K., admitted, 105. 

Salome, dancing before Herod and Herodias, 
represented in wall-painting, 43, 45 (Pl.). 
Salzman, L. F., copies of Sir William Dugdale’s 

notes on Seals, exhibited by, 188. 

Samarqand (Uzbek Soviet) (U.S.S.R.), note on 
Motte at, 149-50. 

Sannox (Arran), megalithic monument, 131 
(fig.). 

Sardinia, see Corongianus Coloru. 

Sarum Breviary: in use in Winchester Diocese, 
46-7; and at Norwich, 47 7.; Benedictions 
for lessons of Matins for Feasts of the Virgin, 
45-6. 

Satyrs, represented on Samian ware, 66, 72 
(figs.). 

Scotland: stone circles in, 142; see Ardenadam; 
Ariecleoch; Auchoish; Auld Wife’s Grave; 
Cairn Holy; Carn Baan; Dunan Beag; 
Dunan Mor; Gleniron, Mid; Kilhern, Caves 
of; Sannox; Torhouskie; Twelve Apostles, 
The; Whiting Bay, Giants’ Graves; Windy 
Edge. 

Scott, Sir W. Lindsay, elected to the Council, 
187. 

Sculpture, see under Medieval. 

Scythia Minor, see Dobrudja. 

Scythian: 

Antiquities in Central Europe, by Prof. T. 
Sulimirski, 1-11 (map); and Celtic culture, 
11; and Lusatian culture, 8-11. 

Arrow-heads: Brandenburg, 8; Chalon-sur- 
Saéne, 7; Cucuteni, 5; Hallstatt, 6; 
Kamienica (near Thorn), 8, 10; Katouéa, 
7; Poland, 8; Silesia, 8; Smolenice, 7; 
Velemszentvid, 6. 

Ear-rings: Poland, 8; Tapidszentmarton, 8 2. 

Horse-bit: Libkovice (bone), 7. 

Miscellaneous finds: Garchinovo (plaque) 5; 
Poland, 8; P&ov (bronze ram head), 7; 
Tapidszentmarton (gold stag), 8 #.; Vel- 
emszentvid, 6; Vettersfelde (gold objects), 8; 
Vogelgesang (gold ring), 8. 

Swords: Leibnitz, 6; Neundorf, 8; Plohmihle, 


7. 

Seals: see also under Medieval; copies of Sir 
William Dugdale’s notes and drawings for 
Antiquities of Warwickshire, exhibited, 188; 
steel, 148-9. 

Sedlescombe (Sussex), thimble-shaped pottery 
object from, exhibited, 182, 
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Seefin (co. Wicklow), passage-grave, 125, 12 
(fig.), 132. 

Segrave, John de, and Margaret his wife, 1345 
charter of, exhibited, 182. 

Seskilgreen (co. Tyrone), passage-grave, 125, 
127 (fig.), 130. 

Settle (Yorks.), Upper Palaeolithic type lance- 
point from, 147-8. 

Sexton, Mr., dancing-master to the daughters 
of the rst Marquis of Hertford, 36. 

Seymour: 

Lady Frances, daughter of 1st Marquis of 
Hertford, allowance paid to, 19, 35, 38; 
marriages of, 40. 

Lord Henry, 3rd son of the 1st Marquis of 
Hertford, 40; allowance and money pay- 
ments made to, 19, 28. 

Lady Jane, daughter of rst Marquis of Hert- 
ford, married to Charles, Viscount Dun- 
garvan, 40. 

Lord John, sth son of the rst Marquis of 
Hertford, afterwards the 4th duke of 
Somerset, 40; Bible bought for, 14, 30. 

Lady Mary, daughter of rst Marquis of Hert- 
ford, allowance and other money payments 
to, 14, 19, 33> 35, 38; married to Heneage 
Finch, 2nd Earl of Winchilsea, 40. 

Lord Robert, afterwards Lord Beauchamp, 
2nd son of rst Marquis of Hertford, 40-1; 
money payments to, 32, 38; sword and 
spurs bought for, 34. 

William, 1st Marquis and 2nd Earl of Hert- 
ford, afterwards rst Duke of Somerset: 
Private Purse Accounts of, Michaelmas 
1641-2, by F. C. Morgan, 12-42; summary 
of, 13, 41-2; governor to Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles II, 12; New Year’s gifts 
to servants and others, 20-22; married to 
Lady Frances Devereux, 12. 

Lord William, afterwards Lord Beauchamp, 
eldest son of rst Marquis of Hertford after- 
wards 1st Duke of Somerset, 40-1; money 
payments to, 32; history book and cane 
bought for, 33. 

Lord William, son of Lord Henry Seymour, 
afterwards 3rd Duke of Somerset, 40. 

Shantavny Irish (co. Tyrone), megalithic 
monument, r4r. 

Shepard, F/O. J. C. M., admitted, ros. 

Shropshire, see Wroxeter. 

Shute, Josias, Archdeacon of Colchester, 33, 41. 

Sigilla Antiqua, exhibited, 182. 

Silesia: Sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 7-8; see 
also Neundorf; Plohmihle; Vogelgesang. 

Simon, Thomas, seal-engraver, 149. 

Skeat, W. W., elected, 105. 

Slave, pouring wine, represented on Roman 
pottery, 50 (fig.). 

Slave-chain, from Roman villa at Park Street, 
Herts., exhibited, 105, 108. 

Slieve Gullion (Armagh), passage-grave, 132. 
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Slovakia: sites of Scythian finds in, 2, 7; see also 
Smolenice. 

§mith: 

Clement, payments to, for flannel for petti- 
coats, etc., 16, 35, 36. 

F.R. S., admitted, 105. 

§molenice (Slovakia), 2; Scythian arrow-heads 
from, 7. 

Somerset, Dukes of, see Seymour. 

Sonning (Berks.), capitals from Reading 
Abbey found at, 79. 

Spear-head, see under Medieval. 

Spencer, Earl, elected, 105. 

Stebbing, W. P. D., Pottery and small finds 
from site of medieval town of Stonar, ex- 
hibited by, 105. 

Steinsburg (Saxony), early Celtic fibulae from, 

122. 

Stephens, L. E., admitted, 105. 

Stevens, Leonard Ridsdale, elected, 188; ad- 

mitted, 188. 

Stonar (Kent): pottery and small finds from 

site of medieval town of, exhibited, 105, 108; 

Breton Schist hones found at, 154. 

Stone Age: 

‘Types of Megalithic Monuments of the Irish 
Seaand North Channel Coastlands: A Study 
in Distributions’, by Margaret Davies, 
125-44 (maps and figs.); see also under 
Megalithic Monuments. 

Flint flakes: Babraham Park, 147 (fig.). 

Lance-point, reindeer-antler: Settle (Victoria 
Cave), 147-8. 

Rods, reindeer-antler: Settle (Victoria Cave), 
148; Giggleswick (Kinsey Cave), 148. 

Stukeley, W., various notes and papers of, 

exhibited, 188. 

Suffolk, see Bury St. Edmunds. 

Sulimirski, Prof. T., Scythian Antiquities in 

Central Europe, by, 1-11 (map); elected an 

Honorary Fellow, 105; admitted, 182. 

Summerson, John, paper on the Inns of Court, 

108; elected, 182. 

Sussex: see Pevensey; Sedlescombe. 

Sutton: 

George Frederick, obituary, 184. 

Major T., elected, 105. 

Switzerland: see Corsier; Miinsingen. 

Swords, see Scythian. 

Syme, John Stuart, elected, 188. 


Talbot Rice, Lt.-Col. D., elected, 105. 

Tallgren, Prof. Aarne Michael, obituary, 

187. 

Tapidszentmarton (Hungary), Scythian ear- 

ring and gold stag found at, 8 2. 

Tapper, Michael John, elected, 182. 

Taylor: 

Miss Joan du Plat, elected, 188. 

Miss M. V., elected to the Council, 187; 
appointment to Vice-Presidency, 108. 
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William, of Kings Lynn, original drawings 
for Sigilla Antiqua by, exhibited, 182. 


Thomas, Major George Trevor Harley, 
obituary, 184. 

Thompson, Professor A. Hamilton, Vsitations 
in the diocese of Lincoln 1517-1531, Vol. II, 
edited by, reviewed, 166. 

Thursfield, Rear-Admiral Henry George, 
elected, 188; admitted, 188. 

Tirbradden (co. Antrim), passage-grave at, 
125, 127 (fig.). 

Toll, Nicholas, The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos—The Green Glazed Pottery, by, 
reviewed, 162. 

Torhouskie (Wigtown), stone circle, 142. 

Torr, East (co. Antrim), passage-grave, 125, 
127 (fig.). 

Toynbee, Dr. Jocelyn, Roman Medallions, by, 
reviewed, 164. 

Transylvania, Scythian remains in, 4, 5. 

Trefignath (Holyhead), possible gallery-grave, 

134 2. 

Tudor, Thomas, Marquis of Hertford’s razors 
ground and set by, 18. 

Tudor-Craig, J., admitted, 105. 

Tunstall, B., elected, 105; admitted, 182. 

Twelve Apostles, The (Dumfriesshire), stone 
circle, 142. 

Tyfos (Merionethshire), stone circle, 144. 


Urn-field cultures, 9-11. 
U.S.S.R., see Samargand. 


Velemszentvid (Hungary), 2; Scythian remains 
at, 6. 

Venn, Dr. J. A., Alumni Cantabrigiensis, Part 
II, 1752-1900. Vol. II: Chalmers-Fytche, 
compiled by, reviewed, 88-9. 

Vettersfelde (Brandenburg), 2; Scythian gold 
objects found in grave at, 8, 10. 

Victory: figure of, on Samian ware, 68 (fig.); 
pouring a libation, represented on Samian 
ware, 66 (fig.). 

Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln 1517-1531, 
Vol. II, edited by Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson, reviewed, 166. 

Vogelgesang (Silesia), 2; Scythian gold ring 
from, 8. 


Wagner, A. R., review by: Alumni Cantabrigi- 
ensis, Part II, Vol. II, 88-9. 

Wake, Miss Joan, elected, 182. 

Waldalgesheim, Celtic style of decoration, 123, 
124. 

Wales: stone circles in, 144; see Ardudwy; 
Barclodiad y Gawres; Bedd yr Afanc; 
Branas Uchaf; Brecon; Bryn Celliddu; 
Bryn yr hen Bobl; Carneddau Hengwm; 
Four Crosses; Garn Turne; Graig Lwyd; 
Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn; Lligwy; Llyn Cerrig 
Bach; Pant y Saer; Penmaenmawr; Pentre 
Ifan; Preseli Hills; Trefignath; Tyfos. 
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‘Wall-painting at Idsworth, Hants, and a Litur- 
gical Graffito’, by F. Wormald, 43-7 (Pls.). 
Waringston (co. Down), megalithic monument 

containing “‘dolmen symbol’, 132, 141. 

Warriors and _ gladiators, represented on 
Samian ware, 66, 68 (figs.). 

Warwickshire, Antiquities of, Copies of Sir 
William Dugdale’s notes on the Seals, 
exhibited, 187. 

Watts, W. W., review by: Catalogue of the Plate 
of Oriel College, Oxford, 164. 

Webb, Prof. G. F., elected, 105. 

Westmorland, see Raiset Pike. 

Wetherby (Yorks.), native copy of Roman 
trumpet fibula from, 156, 157, 158 (fig.); 
cross-ribbed bow fibula from, 157. 

White, G. H., admitted, 105. 

Whitelock, Miss Dorothy, elected, 188. 

Whiting Bay, Giants’ Graves (Arran), mega- 
lithic monument, 131 (fig.). 

Williams, Professor Ifor, admitted, 105. 

Willis, George William, elected, 188; admitted, 
188. 

Willoughton (Lincs.), pagan Saxon bowl- 
escutcheon from, 149. 

Wilson, Dr. A. E., admitted, 105. 

Winchester (Hants): 

Hyde Abbey: successor to Newminster, 79; 
destruction of, 79; note on capitals from 
cloister of, 79 (Pls.). 

Newminster: burial place of Alfred the Great 

and his family, 79. 
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St. Bartholomew Hyde Church, capitals from 

Hyde Abbey now in, 79. 

Sarum Breviary in use in diocese, 46-7, ~ 

Windy Edge (Dumfries.), megalithic monm 
ment, 138 2. ye 

Windy Hill (co. Tyrone), megalithic mong 
ment, 141. 

Wood Eaton (Oxon.), bird-brooch from, ray) 
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